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Introduction 


I MAY  perhaps  mitigate  my  presumption  in  publishing 
a foreword  to  this  book  by  saying  that  I had  some 
small  part  in  encouraging  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  write 
it.  He  needed  some  urging.  For  while  diffidence  is 
not  generally  supposed  to  be  the  badge  of  those  who 
bear  the  Roosevelt  name,  the  Colonel  seemed  far 
more  terrified  by  the  idea  of  writing  a book  about  his 
experience  as  a colonial  governor  than  he  had  been 
by  all  the  wild  animals  that  he  has  chased  across  Asia 
and  Africa.  Last  spring  he  was  still  modestly  over- 
come with  doubts  and  hesitations.  For  though  he  had 
written  the  book  and  had  used  the  material  success- 
fully in  a series  of  lectures  before  a British  audience, 
he  still  felt  the  need  of  a literary  chaperon  before 
he  could  commit  himself  to  the  publication  of  a book. 

Having  been  cast  for  this  role,  there  is  no  reason 
why  I should  not  explain  to  the  general  reader  how  I 
came  to  be  interested  in  this  book  and  why  I think  it 
has  dramatic  and  perhaps  historical  importance. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  went  down  to  Puerto  Rico  as  Gov- 
ernor in  October  1929  and  remained  there  until 
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January  1932  when  he  was  named  Governor  General 
of  the  Philippines.  This  post  he  held  until  March 
1933  when  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  in- 
augurated. Thus  the  Colonel  spent  the  period  of  the 
depression  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States. 

As  old  friends  who  had  managed  to  remain  good 
friends  in  spite  of  many  violent,  and  rather  unfair,  as- 
saults which  I had  made  upon  him  at  one  time  and 
another,  it  was  most  fortunate  for  our  friendship 
that  he  was  not  an  officeholder  in  Washington  during 
the  Hoover  Administration.  When  at  intervals  he 
returned  home  on  his  visits,  we  did  not  have  to  quar- 
rel; and  what  he  had  to  say  about  his  experiences 
in  the  tropics  provided  a delightful  escape  from  the 
problems  of  the  gold  standard  and  the  Republican 
tariff.  Gradually,  but  unintentionally,  I even  became 
interested  in  these  distant  problems  which  seemed  so 
important  to  him  and  so  unimportant  to  me.  I became 
interested  in  his  conception  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a self- 
governing  dominion  of  the  future,  Latin  in  its  cul- 
ture, North  American  in  its  political  sympathies, 
which  would  be  a meeting  place  for  those  who  speak 
English  and  those  who  speak  Spanish  in  this  hem- 
isphere. 

The  more  I heard  Colonel  Roosevelt  talk  the  more 
interested  I became,  especially  after  he  had  begun 
to  reach  the  general  conclusions  which  are  expressed 
in  this  book.  The  reader  will,  I think,  agree  that  they 
are  extraordinary  conclusions  for  one  whose  name  is 
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Theodore  Roosevelt,  for  one  who  is  the  son  of  the 
Colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders  in  the  Spanish-American 
War.  For  this  book,  as  I read  it,  is  a confession  that 
the  imperialistic  dream  of  1898  has  proved  to  be 
unrealizable,  that  the  management  of  an  empire  by  a 
democracy  like  the  American  democracy  is  impos- 
sible. That  this  should  be  said  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt is  to  my  mind  one  of  those  neat  historical  turns 
which  the  slovenly  and  inartistic  Muse  of  history  so 
rarely  achieves;  that  it  should  be  said  at  the  end  of 
years  of  practical  experience  in  colonial  administra- 
tion, of  an  experience  which  was  by  worldly  stand- 
ards highly  successful,  seems  to  me  most  convincing. 

I must  leave  to  others,  more  expert  than  I in  these 
matters,  the  examination  of  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  facts 
and  his  theories.  For  me  this  book  is  a personal  docu- 
ment which  exhibits  in  striking  fashion  how  alien  to 
the  democratic  tradition  is  the  whole  impulse  of  im- 
perialism. For  here  in  the  history  of  one  family,  of 
the  father  who  was  touched  with  the  imperialist 
vision  and  of  his  son  who  has  dealt  as  governor  of  our 
two  greatest  colonial  possessions  with  the  practical 
consequences,  we  find  as  good  evidence  as  we  shall 
find  that  the  conquest  of  empires  and  the  governing 
of  empires  cannot  permanently  be  the  ambition  of  a 
truly  democratic  nation. 


Walter  Lippmann 
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CHAPTER  I 

Colonies  in  General 


Persia  is  a very  old  land,  so  old  that  it  has  long  since 
ceased  to  bother  about  its  age,  which  means  that  it 
is  very  old  indeed.  It  has  the  stored  wisdom  of  the 
ages  in  its  proverbs  and  sayings.  One  of  these  runs 
that  behind  all  trouble  lie  Zur,  Zun,  Zumeen — that 
is,  gold,  women  and  land.  Without  going  quite  as  far 
as  to  agree  with  this  all-inclusive  statement,  I think 
most  of  us  will  agree  that  at  any  rate  they  have  been 
behind  a good  many  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
shaken  villages  and  empires.  Fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately, women  will  have  little  to  do  with  my  thesis. 

The  other  two,  land  and  gold,  do  play  a very  great 
part,  for  both  of  them  are  basic  in  dealing  with  colo- 
nial policy.  In  order  to  grasp  colonial  significance  for 
any  nation  in  the  present  I believe  it  necessary  to 
review  the  colonial  policy  of  many  nations  in  the  past. 

I will  therefore  start  with  colonial  activities  in 
general.  This  means  considering  the  acquisition  of 
new  territory  from  the  earliest  days  when  men  began 
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to  exercise  a dominating  influence  in  the  scheme  of 
things  in  this  world.  At  first,  of  course,  this  repre- 
sented entirely  the  acquisition  of  land.  This  was 
simple  and  direct  then.  No  one  bothered  to  give 
carefully  thought-out  and  often  insincere  reasons  for 
his  actions.  Tribes,  when  they  wanted  new  territory 
either  because  they  had  increased  in  numbers  or  be- 
cause they  felt  some  other  territory  was  better  than 
the  country  in  which  they  lived,  merely  moved  in.  If 
they  found  it  unoccupied,  well  and  good.  If  they 
found  other  people  there,  they  killed  the  males,  bred 
in  with  the  females,  and  the  problem  was  largely  set- 
tled. 

Later  matters  became  more  complicated.  Man  in- 
creased and  multiplied  and  the  earth’s  surfaces,  at 
least  the  desirable  parts,  were  occupied  to  an  ever 
greater  extent.  Not  only  was  this  the  case,  but  great 
branches  of  the  human  race  which  had  been  differ- 
entiating through  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
because  of  their  isolation  and  environs  began  to  come 
into  contact  with  one  another.  This  dissimilarity  be- 
tween the  races  rendered  amalgamation  more  diffi- 
cult. At  the  same  time  still  another  factor  appeared 
in  the  picture.  Originally  in  primitive  civilization  the 
land  acquired  represented  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  great  element  of  value.  Now  with  the  advance 
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of  civilization  there  was  another — the  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  civilization  occupying  the  land. 

We  have,  therefore,  not  merely  the  land  motive 
but  the  loot  motive  as  well.  Conquering  nations  after 
a successful  foray  would  often  retreat  from  the  coun- 
try they  had  raided,  satisfied  with  the  plunder,  and  no 
attempt  would  be  made  to  establish  control  over  it. 

Time  passed  and  another  phase  developed.  Con- 
quering nations  neither  made  the  attempt  to  populate 
with  their  own  nations  nor  retreated  from  the  country 
with  the  loot.  They  stayed  there,  and  by  military 
supremacy  forced  the  conquered  people  to  pay  them 
tribute  year  by  year. 

There  was  still  a further  aspect,  a combination  of 
the  procedures  outlined  above.  This  was  where  a 
comparatively  small  group  of  warlike  invaders  would 
attack  a country,  overwhelm  the  natives  and  establish 
themselves  as  a ruling  group.  In  this  procedure  the 
group  might  or  might  not  retain  any  connection  with 
the  country  from  which  it  originated.  The  expedition 
might  be  merely  a private  foray,  when  the  success  or 
failure  represented  nothing  but  the  personal  fortunes 
of  those  engaged. 

Examples  of  what  I have  referred  to  can  be  found 
in  the  history  of  practically  any  part  of  the  world. 
In  Europe  the  original  barbarian  tribes  as  they 
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spread  exemplified  the  first — namely,  the  simon-pure 
search  of  land.  It  survived  into  comparatively  recent 
times,  for  not  only  Goths,  Visigoths,  Jutes  and  Angles 
but  my  own  ancestors  in  America  had  to  a lesser  or 
greater  extent  this  very  simple  motive.  In  England 
when  Saxon,  Jute  or  Angle  came  from  the  continent 
he  generally  came  to  settle.  He  conquered  such  terri- 
tory as  he  needed.  He  killed  or  enslaved  the  males 
and  took  the  females.  Eventually  time  brought  about 
an  amalgamation,  racially  and  culturally,  until  all 
inhabitants  of  a given  area  felt  that  they  were  of  the 
same  race  and  group. 

This  went  on  everywhere.  It  had  taken  place  thou- 
sands of  years  earlier  in  Mesopotamia.  Sumerians, 
coming  from  no  one  definitely  knows  where,  had 
spread  and  formed  the  base  of  the  population.  In 
turn  they  had  been  submerged  by  other  invaders,  and 
these  invaders  had  likewise  suffered  from  still  others 
as  the  centuries  passed. 

In  Egypt  similar  processes  had  been  at  work  con- 
temporaneously. 

Incidentally,  the  numerous  individuals  and  groups 
today  who  are  raising  altars  to  the  so-called  different 
races  of  the  white  nations  seem  to  be  either  woefully 
lacking  in  historical  knowledge  or  in  humor.  The 
great  countries  of  Europe,  and  therefore  their  off- 
spring in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  composites  in 
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varying  degrees  of  many  peoples.  Racial  purity  for  a 
nation  practically  does  not  exist  today. 

So  much  for  the  earliest  phase  of  all.  Next  we  have 
what  might  be  fittingly  described  as  the  raid  for 
plunder.  This  admits  also  of  many  subdivisions.  We 
have  the  small  raids  such  as  mountain  tribes,  whether 
Scot  or  Afghanis,  have  always  practiced,  when  a small 
group  made  a foray  on  richer  neighbors  and  retired 
to  their  mountain  fastnesses  with  their  spoils.  There 
are  some  who  maintain  that  the  Scotch  do  not  come 
in  this  category,  having  established  themselves  per- 
manently in  control  of  much  of  the  rich  lowlands  of 
the  world.  Then  there  came  the  big  organized  na- 
tional raids.  Naram  Sin  primarily  only  raided  the 
surrounding  peoples  in  Asia  Minor.  Time  out  of  mind 
armies  have  marched  through  the  Khyber  Pass  to 
raid  the  rich  lowlands  of  India. 

After  this  we  have  the  capture  of  countries  and  the 
exaction  of  tribute,  either  through  threats  of  a return 
raid  or  by  the  establishment  of  a governor  supported 
by  arms  in  the  territory.  Here  we  have  again  a 
wealth  of  examples  from  every  land.  We  have  the 
Assyrians,  who  swept  like  a devouring  flame  through 
Asia  Minor.  We  have  the  Pharaohs,  the  Achaeme- 
nians,  the  Northmen,  Genghis  Khan,  Tamerlane,  the 
Manchus. 
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Simultaneously,  we  have  the  example  of  conquests 
by  small  groups  which  remained  to  be  the  ruling  class 
without  retaining  any  connection  with  their  home 
country.  Typical  of  these  are  the  Hyksos  in  Egypt, 
the  Achaeans  in  Greece,  and  the  Normans  in  Sicily 
and  lower  Italy. 

u As  civilization  developed,  nation  after  nation  be- 
gan in  varying  degrees  to  be  influenced  by  another 
important  concept.  This  was  bred  of  common  sense. 
Clearly  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  maximum  amount 
of  tribute  from  a country  without  developing  that 
country.  Very  evidently,  therefore,  this  meant  that 
the  administering  nations  must  try  to  see  that  order 
was  kept,  that  avenues  of  communication  were  kept 
open,  that  opportunities  for  production  were  fostered. 
Probably  Rome  was  the  first  big  example  of  this  pro- 
cedure. At  the  height  of  her  power  she  gave  to  the 
conquered  nations  in  every  instance  a better  adminis- 
tration from  the  economic  standpoint  than  they  had 
enjoyed  when  she  took  them  over.  In  this  conception, 
however,  the  doctrine  was  still  that  all  colonies  had 
one  principal  function,  and  that  was  to  minister  in 
every  way  possible,  regardless  of  their  own  interests, 
to  the  well-being  of  the  conquering  country. 

Again  time  passes  and  the  nations  advance  on  the 
road  of  progress.  We  reach  the  present  day  and  we 
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find  still  a further  and  a new  and  very  radical  belief 
that  has  been  growing,  something  entirely  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  original  conquerors.  This  is 
that  the  conquered  have  rights  and  that  these  must 
be  considered.  A large  body  of  public  opinion  today 
holds  that  all  conquest  is  unmoral  and  antisocial.  It  is 
this  last  concept  that  is  changing  the  colonial  policies 
of  many  of  the  great  countries  of  the  world  today. 

At  this  point  I shall  sketch  briefly  the  colonial 
actions  of  the  great  nations  that  have  been  making 
history  in  these  matters  during  recent  centuries. 

Most  of  these  are  the  European  white  peoples,  for 
during  the  last  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  these 
nations  have  flooded  out  of  their  borders  and  colo- 
nized or  established  control  over  the  vast  majority 
of  the  world’s  spaces.  The  rapidity  of  this  advance  is 
shown  by  the  statistics.  When  Columbus  started  on 
his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  the  white  peoples  con- 
trolled about  9 per  cent  of  the  world’s  surface.  In 
1801  this  had  risen  to  33  per  cent.  By  1878  additional 
area  had  been  occupied,  bringing  the  total  to  68  per 
cent.  By  1935  the  combined  white  control  covered 
84.6  per  cent  of  the  world’s  land  surface;  in  other 
words,  all  but  15.4  per  cent.  The  rapidity  of  this 
advance  is  extraordinary.  A hundred  years  ago,  for 
example,  the  white  holdings  in  Africa  were  almost 
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negligible.  Now  with  the  close  of  the  Italian  war  in 
Ethiopia  the  reverse  is  true.  Africa  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  completely  under  white  control. 

Taken  on  a basis  of  population  rather  than  area, 
the  percentages  are  less,  but  even  then  the  white 
control  is  overwhelming.  These  races  from  Europe 
dominate  69.6  per  cent  of  the  world’s  population. 
Only  30.4  per  cent  is  independent  of  them  and  that 
is  largely  in  China  and  Japan. 

For  purposes  of  this  discussion  I have  included  in 
these  figures  the  United  States,  for  though  she  is  not 
a colony  she  once  was  and  her  population  is  white 
and  of  European  extraction.  I have  included  also  the 
nations  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  All  of  them  were  originally  colonies  of 
European  countries,  and  their  freedom  was  brought 
about  through  the  rebellion  of  white  colonials  against 
their  mother  country,  and  the  white  blood  still  domi- 
nates them.  To  this  day  some  of  them  are  pre- 
ponderantly white  and  will  unquestionably  remain  so. 
A notable  example  of  this  is  Argentina.  In  others 
the  admixture  of  races  is  in  progress.  As  a general 
rule  this  admixture  is  between  the  dominating  white 
and  the  indigenous  Indians.  The  degree  to  which  this 
has  gone  varies  with  the  countries.  In  Chile,  for 
example,  the  ruling  classes  pride  themselves  on  a 
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straight  Spanish  lineage  and  keep  to  themselves.  Just 
north  of  Chile,  in  Peru,  there  has  been  a great  deal 
more  blending.  Not  only  have  the  political  leaders 
generally  an  admixture  of  blood,  but  many  people 
prominent  in  the  sciences  are  of  straight  Peruvian 
Indian  stock. 

In  some  countries,  Bolivia  for  example,  the  white 
strain  has  all  but  disappeared.  In  Mexico,  also,  there 
is  a conscious  move  away  from  the  white  and  toward 
the  Indian.  Indian  blood  is  not  considered  a reproach 
but  something  of  which  to  be  proud,  and  Mexican  art 
today  represents  a revival  of  Aztec  tradition. 

Brazil  is  in  a different  category  from  the  countries 
I have  named,  because  in  Brazil  a large  portion  of 
the  blood  is  Negro.  There  the  racial  combination  is 
predominantly  Portuguese,  Negro  and  Indian,  though 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Italians,  Ger- 
mans and  other  peoples  settled  in  the  country. 

This  Negro  strain  is  found  also  all  through  the 
Indies  and  through  Central  America  and  northern 
South  America  as  well.  There  is  indeed  one  black 
republic,  that  of  Haiti.  Though  its  area  is  small,  its 
population  is  between  three  and  four  millions.  There, 
more  than  a century  ago,  the  pure  Negro  and  the 
mulatto  revolted  against  their  French  masters  and 
threw  them  out.  They  successfully  withstood  an  at- 
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tempt  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  to  subdue  them. 
Finally  a most  curious  internal  war  was  waged, 
wherein,  after  throwing  the  pure  whites  out,  the 
mulatto  and  pure  blacks  fought  ferociously,  the  latter 
eventually  triumphing. 

But  to  return  to  the  great  colonial  countries  of 
recent  history.  First  we  have  Portugal.  Her  big  ex- 
pansion came  in  the  fifteenth  century  when  Henry 
the  Navigator  personified  the  restless  energy  of  her 
people.  In  her  day  she  wrote  an  epic  of  daring,  the 
high  lights  of  which  are  represented  by  such  men  as 
Da  Gama,  Albuquerque  and  Magellan.  She  cir- 
cumnavigated Africa,  she  established  herself  in  Asia, 
she  took  Brazil.  She  never  advanced  beyond  the 
general  theory  of  exploiting  an  indigenous  popula- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  home  country.  Partly  be- 
cause of  this  her  colonies  have  fallen  away  from  her 
and  now  all  she  has  left  are  some  possessions  in 
Africa  and  a few  small  footholds  in  Asia. 

Next  comes  Spain.  Her  great  expansion  started 
with  Columbus’  discovery  in  the  fifteenth  century.  At 
one  time  she  controlled  the  greater  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  advance  of  her  adven- 
turers was  so  rapid  that  it  looked  almost  as  if  she 
might  establish  her  dominion  over  both  of  the 
Western  continents.  Her  ideas  on  colonies  resembled 
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those  of  Portugal.  To  her  they  were  merely  posses- 
sions with  no  rights,  to  be  exploited  for  her  own 
benefit.  The  viceroys  and  governors  that  were  sent 
out  ruled  much  like  the  Roman  governors  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  Empire.  Each  man  was  supposed 
to  furnish  a considerable  revenue  to  Spain  from  the 
colony  which  he  controlled,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
feather  his  own  nest.  The  native  population  in  most 
of  these  territories  was  either  sparse  or  unwarlike 
and  easily  dominated.  At  the  same  time  a very  con- 
siderable emigration  came  from  Spain  to  all  of  these 
countries.  The  Spaniards,  on  arrival,  established 
themselves  as  the  dominating  class.  The  individuals 
obtained  great  areas  of  land  which  they  made  into 
ranches.  The  labor  for  their  operations  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Indians.  As  time  passed,  these  colonial 
Spaniards  became  wealthy.  Owing  to  the  Spanish 
policy  of  all  for  the  mother  country  and  nothing  for 
the  colonies,  they  were  continually  suffering  under 
unjust  regulations.  Their  trade  was  almost  invari- 
ably circumscribed,  as  they  were  allowed  to  deal  with 
nobody  but  Spain.  In  addition  to  these  irksome 
economic  aspects,  still  another  factor  was  at  work — 
namely,  the  attitude  of  the  Spaniard  in  Spain  toward 
his  colonial  brother.  He  looked  down  on  him,  he 
considered  him  socially  as  below  the  salt,  he  treated 
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him  with  insolence.  In  some  places  another  cause  of 
unrest  was  the  Church,  which  kept  continually  gather- 
ing greater  and  greater  possessions  until  it  became 
virtual  overlord  of  the  material  as  well  as  the 
spiritual. 

As  a result  of  all  these  a constantly  increasing 
friction  grew  up,  but  the  friction  primarily  was 
between  Spaniards  in  Spain  and  Spanish  colonials. 
Finally,  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  America  flamed  in  rebellion 
and  bitter  war  raged  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape 
Horn.  Then  was  written  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
pages  of  history:  San  Martin  and  his  march  over  the 
Andes,  Paez  when  he  charged  with  his  cavalry  the 
Spanish  flotilla  in  the  Orinoco,  his  men  swimming  out 
on  their  horses  and  capturing  the  ships;  Sucre,  the 
marshal,  as  fine  a character  as  American  history  fur- 
nishes; Bolivar  the  Liberator,  who,  when  a dictator- 
ship was  established  in  his  own  country,  Venezuela, 
wrote  that  he  had  fought  to  gain  liberty  for  the  peo- 
ple and  only  independence  from  Spain  had  been 
achieved.  Dying  alone,  an  outcast,  his  dreams 
wrecked,  he  said,  “I  have  plowed  in  the  sea.” 

Whatever  the  incidents  of  the  struggles,  the  result 
for  the  Spanish  colonies  was  independence.  Spain’s 
great  possessions  dropped  from  her  control,  and  by 
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the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  she  had  little  left 
but  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  some 
territory  in  northern  Africa. 

Of  these,  the  three  former  passed  from  under  her 
hand  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  next  great  country  is  France.  She,  too, 
responded  to  the  urge  that  swept  Europe  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  She  established 
herself  in  the  Americas,  principally  in  the  northern 
continent,  but  also  in  the  Indies  and  in  Guiana.  She 
made  her  bid  for  control  of  India.  Her  early  advance 
was  checked,  not  by  the  colonials  themselves,  as  was 
Spain’s,  nor  by  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
but  by  her  wars  with  other  European  powers,  notably 
England,  to  whom,  mainly  through  inferiority  in  sea 
power,  she  lost  Canada  and  India. 

She  surged  forward  again  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. She  took  Algiers;  she  started  the  Suez  Canal. 
She  drove  across  Africa  in  an  endeavor  to  establish 
coast-to-coast  claims  which  brought  the  Fashoda  in- 
cident. Though  checked  by  England  in  this  instance, 
she  has  gained  control,  from  the  standpoint  of  area, 
over  a very  considerable  portion  of  Africa,  holding 
today,  through  mandate  or  otherwise,  four  million 
square  miles  or  more  which,  though  a large  part  is 
desert,  contain  such  rich  tropical  territories  as  Mada- 
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gascar.  Meanwhile,  in  the  nineteenth  century  she  in- 
creased her  holdings  in  Asia.  Of  these  by  far  the 
greatest  is  French  Indo-China,  whose  native  popula- 
tion is  about  twenty-two  million. 

We  find  France  today,  therefore,  with  wide 
colonial  possessions  over  which  her  control  is  firm. 
Unlike  Spain  and  Portugal,  she  is  still  a great  colonial 
power.  I believe  that  this  is  accounted  for,  at  least  in 
measure,  by  the  fact  that  in  dealing  with  her  posses- 
sions she  has  been  more  liberal. 

None  of  the  territory  which  she  holds  is  populated 
in  main  by  Frenchmen.  They  are  there  as  the  foreign 
dominating  race,  the  administrators  and  exploiters. 
She  has  had  bitter  colonial  wars  but  these  have 
always  been  wars  of  the  native  population  against 
the  French.  There  was  one  of  recent  years  in  Indo- 
China.  The  details  of  it  have  never  been  made  public, 
but  I know  that  many  thousands  of  Indo-Chinese 
were  killed.  I was  told  that  this  uprising  was  Com- 
munistic, a word  that  is  used  to  cover  a multitude  of 
very  different  things  these  days.  I am  confident  it 
was  not,  and  that  it  was  merely  the  age-old  revolt  of 
natives  against  foreign  domination. 

One  thing  France  has  done,  however,  which,  I be- 
lieve, has  great  effect  in  maintaining  contentment 
among  the  native  population.  She  has  treated  natives, 
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mixed  breeds  and  Frenchmen  born  in  the  colonies 
without  much  social  distinction.  Whether  it  be  in 
Indo-China  or  Africa,  the  Frenchman  not  only  has 
mistresses  among  the  natives  but  marries  their 
women.  I have  seen  in  a cafe  in  France,  for  example, 
two  Frenchmen,  one  middle  aged,  the  other  young, 
with  two  young  Negresses.  When  I asked  the 
proprietor  who  they  were,  he  told  me,  “Monsieur  X 
from  Morocco  with  his  two  daughters  and  the  fiance 
of  one  of  them.” 

In  making  this  statement  I am  not  advocating 
intermarriage  between  greatly  dissimilar  races.  That 
is  a biological  question  on  which  the  data  are  far  too 
slight  to  draw  conclusions.  Advocates  of  either  atti- 
tude are  invariably  prejudiced  and  seek  to  find  merely 
means  of  bolstering  their  point  of  view  rather  than 
facts. 

Germany  practically  did  not  figure  as  a modern 
colonizer  until  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  past,  under  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
which  Voltaire  characterized  as  being  neither  holy  nor 
Roman  nor  an  empire,  she  captured  and  held  many 
of  the  countries  of  Europe.  That  was,  however,  more 
the  efforts  of  a dynasty  than  a people.  The  history 
of  that  time  is  the  saga  of  a few  reigning  families. 
She  has  also  taken  and  lost  various  bits  of  contiguous 
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territory,  but  this  territory  was  always,  in  part,  popu- 
lated by  Germanic  people.  Her  nationals  when  they 
emigrated  went  to  some  foreign  country  and  settled 
there.  Her  one  brief  period  of  expansion  in  the 
modern  sense  immediately  preceded  the  World  War. 
The  only  considerable  territory  she  acquired  was  in 
Africa  and  that  was  taken  from  her  at  Versailles. 
Now  again  we  hear  from  her  demands  for  colonies. 
Her  statesmen  today  are  talking  of  countries  into 
which  to  expand — a place  in  the  sun. 

Russia  played  a curious  part  in  this  big  European 
drama.  She  took  new  territories,  but  these,  as  a rule, 
were  conquered  by  her  with  armies  by  land.  The 
territory  was  contiguous  to  her.  Her  policies  were 
not  definite  in  any  fashion.  Always  tinged  with 
oriental  ideas  and  blood,  her  people  moved  into 
acquired  territory  and  mingled  with  the  inhabitants. 
Today  her  great  empire  is  a federation  of  eleven 
Soviet  states  with  outlying  portions  which  are  rather 
members  of  the  nation  than  colonies. 

Of  all  colonizers,  England  has  been  the  greatest. 
As  Monty,  the  British  comedian,  says  in  speaking  of 
the  Empire  spirit,  “few  empires  have  been  flung  as 
far  and  as  frequently”  as  hers.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  she  was  a little  island  in  the 
Atlantic.  Then  she  started  to  grow.  For  a hundred 
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and  fifty  years  this  expansion  went  on  unchecked. 
First  it  was  North  America,  then  the  East,  then 
Africa.  The  first  setback  came  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Until  that  moment  England  had 
adopted  the  age-old  maxim  of  which  I have  spoken — 
namely,  that  all  rights  were  vested  in  the  parent 
country  and  that  colonies  had  no  other  reason  for 
existing  than  to  serve  her. 

America,  galled  and  harassed  by  this,  smoldered 
through  a number  of  years  and  then  flamed  into 
revolt.  The  people  were  mainly  of  English  stock.  The 
majority  of  them  represented  men  and  women  of 
adventurous  spirit  who  had  sought  a new  land  where 
there  was  more  elbowroom.  Many  of  them  had  come 
because  they  did  not  wish  their  beliefs  circumscribed 
or  directed  in  any  fashion.  The  years  or  generations 
spent  in  North  America  had  made  them  still  more 
independent  and  “set  on  the  paths  of  their  choosing 
as  the  hogs  in  Andred’s  wood.”  Their  demands  for 
justice  and  freedom  were  met  by  the  then  British 
king  and  government  with  a blend  of  ignorance  and 
overbearing  pride.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  their 
actions  were  disapproved  by  a large  element  of  the 
British  public. 

The  long  years  of  war  passed.  The  United  States 
was  born. 
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This  check  on  England’s  colonizing  was,  however, 
momentary,  for  she  continued  her  expansion.  It  took 
two  definite  and  distinct  forms.  The  first  of  these  is 
exemplified  by  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc. 
In  these  countries  she  filled  great  areas  with  her  own 
people.  The  second  is  represented  by  India,  Burma, 
and  most  of  her  African  possessions.  In  these  places 
she  merely  took  control  as  a conquering  race  and  ad- 
ministered a large  and  ethnologically  dissimilar 
group  of  natives. 

Today  we  find  her  practically  at  her  peak  as  far  as 
territory  under  her  control  is  concerned.  She  has, 
however,  made  some  notable  departures  in  colonial 
government.  Possibly  warned  by  what  happened  with 
the  United  States,  she  has  abandoned  completely,  as 
far  as  the  countries  populated  by  her  nationals  are 
concerned,  any  doctrine  that  they  exist  merely  to 
serve  her.  As  the  years  have  passed,  when  difficulties 
arose  she  has  wisely  yielded  to  the  requests  of  these 
colonies.  Not  merely  has  this  been  the  case  with 
reference  to  oppressive  regulations  but  also  to  self- 
government.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  her 
dominions  are  now  independent  nations  allied  to  her 
by  mutual  customs,  mutual  tongue,  tradition  and 
economic  interest.  These  form  far  more  lasting  bonds 
than  any  others. 
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Whereas  this  has  been  done  with  the  dominions,  it 
has  not  been  done  to  nearly  the  same  extent  with  her 
other  possessions.  In  India  and  Burma,  for  example, 
England  is  still  the  foreign  master.  By  the  same 
token,  it  is  these  countries  in  which  she  is  experiencing 
her  greatest  troubles.  She  is  consciously  attempting 
to  liberalize.  India  has  been  the  subject  of  definite 
action  along  this  line.  However,  it  is  one  thing  to 
liberalize  in  Canada,  where  the  people  are  ethnolog- 
ically  the  same  and,  therefore,  where  the  government 
they  adopt  and  the  methods  they  pursue,  if  not 
parallel,  at  least  are  understandable  in  England,  and 
it  is  a gray  horse  of  a very  different  color  in  India, 
with  its  dissimilar  races,  its  diverse  and  complicated 
religions,  its  multiplicity  of  tongues,  and  its  customs 
bedded  down  in  time  immemorial.  A Canadian  may 
get  angry  with  some  British  action,  or  vice  versa,  but 
both  fundamentally  know  what  motives,  good  or  bad, 
prompted  that  action.  There  is  no  need  for  an 
interpreter.  Indeed,  I have  often  felt  that  people 
and  peoples  are  held  together  far  more  closely  by 
mutual  failings  than  they  are  by  mutual  virtues.  If 
you  understand  a man’s  meanness  because  you  are 
capable  of  that  kind  of  meanness  yourself,  you  are 
not,  as  a rule,  permanently  estranged. 

England  has  also  made  another  departure  in  that 
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during  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  she  has 
felt  that  she  has  a big  obligation  to  the  natives  of  her 
colonies.  In  India  the  old-time  British  sahib  who 
would  not  have  tolerated  the  idea  that  self- 
government  even  in  the  most  diluted  form  was  pos- 
sible was  willing  at  the  same  time  to  devote  himself 
in  the  most  self-sacrificing  and  tireless  fashion  to  the 
interests  of  those  whom  he  was  governing.  I have 
traveled  and  lived  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
rarely  have  I seen  benevolent  tyranny  better  ex- 
emplified than  by  some  of  those  men  of  the  old 
regime. 

Though  she  is  consciously  trying  to  overcome  it, 
England  still  has  a besetting  sin  as  far  as  her  colonies 
and  her  dominions  go.  Her  people  who  live  at  home 
consider  themselves  not  only  much  better  than  the 
natives  of  the  colonies  but  also  better  than  the  citizens 
of  the  dominions.  That  does  not  contribute  to  good 
feeling.  You  have  to  be  a really  broad-minded 
colonial  with  a keen  sense  of  humor  to  laugh  much  at 
the  lines  in  J.  C.  Squire’s  ballad: 

As  for  colonials,  I hate  the  brutes, 

The  British  colonies  are  curious  places. 

There  are  only  two  more  of  the  Western  nations 
which  merit  mention.  The  first  of  these  is  Holland. 
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Though  a small  country,  she  was  a colonizer  in  early 
days.  Indeed,  I would  not  be  an  American  unless  she 
had  been,  for  my  family  represents  the  good  stuffy 
Dutchmen  who  founded  New  Amsterdam  before 
those  later  immigrants,  the  English,  took  it  over  and 
called  it  New  York.  Holland  has  retained,  in  addi- 
tion to  some  small  territory,  such  as  Dutch  Guiana, 
her  great  possessions  in  Malaysia.  They  are  infinitely 
larger  in  population  and  area  than  the  Netherlands 
and  have  been  administered  with  great  skill.  They 
extend  from  east  to  west  for  three  thousand  miles, 
about  the  distance  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Dutch  are  notable  for  their  wide  tolerance.  In 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  Holland  was 
the  haven  of  liberal  thinkers,  and  even  during  the 
bitter  religious  wars  with  Spain  that  resulted  in  the 
Dutch  Republic  Catholics  were  not  persecuted  in 
the  Netherlands. 

Combined  with  this  spirit,  the  people  have  a keen 
appreciation  of  organization  and  a strong  basic  com- 
mon sense.  During  the  time  I spent  in  the  Netherland 
East  Indies  I was  always  struck  by  their  cleanliness 
and  order.  The  first  time  I was  there  I asked  for 
mineral  water,  as  one  almost  invariably  does  in  the 
tropics.  I was  told  by  the  hotelkeeper  that  he  had  no 
mineral  water  as  everyone  drank  the  tap  water, 
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which  was  analyzed  by  competent  government 
chemists  twice  a week. 

The  next  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  inter- 
mingling of  the  races.  At  official  and  semiofficial 
dinners  the  dignitaries  present  were  pure-bred  Dutch, 
mixed  Dutch  and  Javanese,  and  pure-bred  Javanese. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  conscious  effort  used  in  bring- 
ing this  mingling  about,  such  as  would  be  necessary 
in  the  case  of  either  the  English  or  our  people.  The 
general  in  command  of  the  Dutch  troops  for  the 
provinces  was  half  Dutch  and  half  Javanese.  One  of 
the  preceding  governors  general  had  been  the  same. 
I think  it  is  largely  on  account  of  this  attitude  of 
mind  that  a tiny  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  with  no  navy  or  army,  has  had  so  little  trouble 
in  maintaining  her  position. 

So  far  I have  dealt  only  with  the  white  countries, 
in  most  of  which,  if  one  is  to  judge  from  recent  his- 
tory, the  colonial  impulse  is  on  the  ebb  or  stationary. 
While  this  may  be  so  with  the  white  nations,  it  is  not 
so  with  the  great  modern  oriental  nation  of  Japan. 
Her  history  until  recently  contained  practically  no 
record  of  colonial  endeavor  other  than  the  gradual 
subjection  and  absorption  of  the  Ainus  and  the  con- 
solidation of  Japan  proper.  Then,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  scene  shifted.  In 
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1870  some  Japanese  nationals  were  killed  by  the 
aborigines  of  Formosa.  The  island  technically  be- 
longed to  China.  Japan  demanded  that  that  nation 
take  proper  steps,  but  the  demand  went  unheeded.  As 
a result  Japan  herself  sent  a punitive  expedition  to 
the  island,  and  after  certain  diplomatic  moves 
annexed  it  in  1879. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  century  came  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War.  China  was  crushingly  defeated  and 
Japan  again  reached  out  for  territory,  taking  the 
Pescadores  Islands  and  southern  Manchuria,  which 
she  surrendered  later  because  of  the  threat  of  Russia, 
Germany  and  France. 

The  average  European  country  still  felt  that  it  was 
unthinkable  that  Japan,  a yellow  nation,  could  en- 
gage a Western  power  on  equal  terms.  Then  came 
the  Russian  war.  Japan  was  victorious  and  as  a result 
obtained  from  Russia  practically  the  same  territory 
in  Manchuria  she  had  gained  but  surrendered  after 
the  Chinese  war. 

In  1910  she  took  Korea;  in  1914  she  took,  but 
later  surrendered  to  China,  the  German  holdings  in 
Shantung;  in  1931  her  troops  marched  into  Man- 
churia, “pacified”  it,  and  set  up  the  Japanese- 
controlled  state  of  Manchukuo. 

Meanwhile,  she  had  picked  up  other  scattered 
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territories,  such  as  islands  in  the  Pacific  under  a 
“mandate”  to  her.  For  the  last  few  years  she  has 
been  working  westward  and  southward  into  China, 
consolidating  her  objectives  as  she  advances.  Her 
greatest  foreign  threat  is  Russia. 

Japan’s  policies  in  her  colonies  are  based  on  the 
old  doctrine  of  the  good  of  the  mother  country.  She 
rules  competently  but  with  an  iron  hand. 

That  is  a brief  outline  of  the  colonial  position  and 
history  of  the  great  modern  powers.  The  most  no- 
table phenomenon  in  it  has  been  the  spread  of  white 
domination.  This  spread  might  be  roughly  grouped 
into  two  big  epochs.  In  the  first,  plunder  and  religious 
fanaticism  were  the  great  motives.  Expansion  was  on 
a haphazard  basis.  Often  it  was  not  the  governments 
that  sent  out  expeditions.  They  were  the  private 
enterprises  of  individuals.  The  government  at  most 
gave  a subsidy.  Often  it  merely  accepted  what  terri- 
tory they  might  acquire.  The  explorers  and  con- 
querors were  freebooters,  little  different  from  the 
vikings  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

At  this  period  the  implements  at  the  disposal  of 
men  had  changed  but  little  since  the  days  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans.  Indeed,  in  Europe  com- 
munication, for  example,  was  not  as  good  as  under 
the  Roman  Empire.  Until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
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century  roads  were  distinctly  inferior  to  what  they 
had  been  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  years  be- 
fore. Postal  service  was  not  nearly  as  good.  Vessels 
were  not  as  fast.  Nothing  such  as  the  heliograph  of 
the  Persians  was  known. 

As  for  the  weapons  of  war,  they  were  much  the 
same  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  they  were  in  the 
Carthaginian  wars.  In  nautical  equipment  Vasco  da 
Gama  and  Columbus  were  not  greatly  ahead  of 
Pythias  and  Hanno. 

The  second  epoch  dawned  with  the  development 
of  gunpowder,  navigational  instruments,  steam  and 
the  machine  age.  Everything  was  revolutionized.  The 
white  races  who  were  responsible  for  these  inven- 
tions were  placed  at  once  immeasurably  above  the 
colored  races  with  which  they  came  in  contact.  Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy  with  his  coffin-headed  shield  and  shovel  spear, 
no  matter  how  fine  an  individual  fighting  man  he 
might  be,  was  not  one-two-three  with  Tommy  Atkins 
and  the  Martini. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this,  new  relationships  began 
to  arise  with  colonial  possessions.  Trade  rather  than 
loot  became  a prime  consideration.  At  the  same  time 
governments  began  to  supersede  the  old-time  private 
adventurers.  What  happened  in  India  when  John 
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Company  was  succeeded  by  the  British  government 
is  typical. 

The  traders  found,  on  the  whole,  that  it  was  far 
more  satisfactory  to  depend  on  the  government  than 
on  their  own  resources.  The  word  of  the  government 
carried  more  weight;  the  fleets  and  armies  the  gov- 
ernment could  put  into  the  field  were  more  com- 
petent; and  the  government  footed  the  bill  by  general 
taxation  of  all  of  the  people. 

Meanwhile,  a romance  was  woven  around  coloniza- 
tion. There  was,  of  course,  to  begin  with  the  adven- 
ture that  appealed.  The  restless  young  men  were 
looking  ever  toward  the  horizon  beyond  which  the 
strange  trails  went  down.  To  be  sure,  they  lost  the 
ordered  comfort  of  home,  but  they  “got  away  from 
the  rows  of  stores,  the  streets  and  the  corner  pub.” 
They  went  adventuring  in  the  far  places  in  the  world 
and  generally,  due  to  the  costs  in  the  countries  to 
which  they  went,  were  able  to  live  on  their  salaries, 
whether  as  a colonial  servant,  an  officer  of  the  army, 
or  merely  the  representative  of  some  business  con- 
cern, on  a very  much  higher  scale  than  would  have 
been  possible  in  their  own  country.  Besides  this,  they 
felt,  with  justice,  that  through  introducing  law  and 
order,  modern  sanitation,  etc.,  they  were  benefiting 
the  people  whom  they  administered.  This  type  of 
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thought  is  best  represented  perhaps  by  Kipling’s 
poem,  The  White  Man’s  Burden.  Today  it  is  fashion- 
able to  cry  down  these  motives,  to  blacken  the  face  of 
colonial  administrators.  The  grand  total  when  the 
score  is  added  will  show  that  this  is  thoroughly  un- 
justified. Colonial  servants  have  given  some  of  the 
finest  examples  of  lifelong  labor  in  behalf  of  the 
natives  for  whom  they  were  responsible  and  of 
heroics  in  defending  them  that  the  world  has  known. 

Meanwhile,  the  steady  pressure  of  the  machine 
which  is  represented  by  manufacturing  concerns  in 
civilized  countries  was  being  felt  more  and  more.  The 
loot  motive  disappeared  completely  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  What  was  sought  was  a market  for 
manufactured  goods  and,  naturally,  at  the  same  time, 
sources  of  raw  material  for  the  manufacturers. 

The  desire  for  outlets  for  a surplus  population  in- 
fluenced nations  less  and  less,  though  often  it  was 
used  and  is  still  being  used  as  a smoke  screen. 

Nations  spoke  of  needing  territory  to  take  care  of 
their  growing  population,  when  generally  the  popula- 
tion emigrated  only  in  very  small  numbers  to  the 
countries  acquired. 

Grover  Clark  estimates  that  the  total  net  emigra- 
tion from  Germany  to  her  colonies  in  Africa  and  the 
South  Sea  in  the  thirty  years  just  before  the  World 
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War  was  18,696.  He  estimates  the  total  net  emigra- 
tion from  Europe  to  Africa  between  1886  and  1927 
as  under  249,000  and  states  that  “more  people  now 
live  in  any  one  of  the  dozen  medium-sized  cities  like 
Amsterdam,  San  Francisco,  or  Yokohama  than  left 
all  of  Europe  to  settle  permanently  in  all  the  Euro- 
pean colonies  in  the  past  fifty  years.” 

Make  no  mistake.  This  emigration  of  which  I 
speak  does  not  represent  all  those  who  left  Europe  in 
this  period.  It  represents  only  a small  part.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  emigrants  went  to  countries  which 
were  not  under  the  control  of  their  country  of  origin. 
The  factors  that  influenced  them  were  opportunity, 
climate,  and  sometimes  dislike  of  their  own  home 
government.  In  the  United  States,  for  example,  we 
had  a large  immigration  of  Germans  after  the  failure 
of  the  liberal  movements  in  Europe  in  1848.  They 
were  fine  people  and  have  formed  a splendid  part  of 
our  community.  A great  many  British  also  have  emi- 
grated to  our  country.  Canada  is  a part  of  the  British 
Empire,  though  she  has  been  practically  given  her 
independence.  Nevertheless,  between  the  years  1886 
and  1927  nearly  half  of  the  entire  emigration  from 
England  went  to  the  United  States,  while  Canada  re- 
ceived only  about  one  fourth.  Spain  and  Portugal 
hold  no  possessions  in  the  Americas,  yet  during  this 
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same  period  84  per  cent  of  those  who  left  these  coun- 
tries were  destined  for  the  Western  Hemisphere,  not 
for  the  colonial  possessions  of  their  native  lands. 

We  have  all  heard  person  after  person  say  that 
Japan  must  have  countries  into  which  her  teeming 
population  might  go.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  emigra- 
tion to  her  colonies  has  been  comparatively  slight 
and  represents  only  a fractional  part  of  the  increase 
in  her  population. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  what  countries  have 
been  seeking  is  markets.  England  and  Japan  in  many 
ways  are  similar  in  this  respect.  They  do  not  look 
primarily  for  territory  to  which  to  send  their 
nationals  as  farmers  or  producers  of  raw  material. 
They  wish  to  urbanize,  build  factories,  and  take  care 
of  their  surplus  population  by  finding  larger  outlets 
for  the  produce  of  the  factories. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  how  can  this  end  be 
achieved  in  any  way  that  will  be  permanent.  I do  not 
believe  that  mere  cold  economic  factors  can  govern. 
They  can  control  only  if  mixed  in  proper  proportion 
with  psychological  factors. 

We  are  accustomed  to  say  in  the  United  States 
that  we  have  greatly  benefited  the  peoples  who  are 
under  our  control.  We  have.  We  also  say  that  with- 
out our  control  they  would  undoubtedly  get  into  all 
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kinds  of  difficulties  and  be  infinitely  worse  off 
financially,  administratively,  etc.  Again  I am  con- 
fident that  we  are  right.  But  this  in  no  way  takes  into 
account  the  feelings  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
the  possessions.  Probably,  if  they  are  mere  savages, 
they  have  little  national  or  racial  pride  and  are  con- 
tent to  be  governed  by  a good  foreign  master  rather 
than  by  a bad  native  master.  When  they  are  civilized, 
however,  they  at  once  begin  to  feel  both  national  and 
racial  consciousness.  They  dislike  intensely  confess- 
ing that  they  are  inferior,  incapable  of  governing 
themselves,  and  that  they  must  be  under  the  control 
of  a foreigner.  I understand  clearly  this  point  of 
view,  for  if  circumstances  were  reversed  it  is  exactly 
what  I would  feel.  No  matter  how  excellent  the  gov- 
ernment might  be,  I would  resent  it,  even  though  I 
foresaw  troubles  if  it  ceased.  I would  tell  myself  that 
in  the  long  run  I would  be  benefited  by  having  to 
work  out  my  own  problems  and  achieve  my  own 
salvation,  and  I know  that  this  is  what  many  of  them 
do  feel. 

This  feeling  is  accentuated  where  rigid  social  lines 
are  drawn.  The  Americans  and  the  British,  taken  as  a 
whole,  give  extraordinarily  just,  disinterested  ad- 
ministrations to  their  possessions,  but  both  Ameri- 
cans and  British,  in  their  possessions,  draw  rigid 
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social  lines.  Intermarriage  is  practically  unknown  and 
in  most  instances  when  it  is  practiced  the  individual  is 
an  outcast.  Both  of  us  have  what  I think  can  best  be 
described  as  the  “we  and  they”  attitude  in  our 
colonies. 

The  French  do  not  give  as  altruistic  or  as  just  an 
administration,  but  they  do  not  draw  the  social  lines 
to  the  extent  that  we  draw  them.  For  this  reason, 
perhaps,  the  natives  of  their  colonies  are  more 
contented. 

The  Dutch  give  a just  administration  and  do  not 
draw  the  lines  of  which  I have  spoken,  and  I am  posi- 
tive that  their  possessions  are  closer  to  them  for  this 
reason  than  ours  are  to  us. 

In  saying  this  I am  not  advocating  mixed  mar- 
riage. The  whole  question  of  cross-breeding  should 
be  studied  before  any  such  thesis  is  advanced.  All  I 
am  doing  is  giving  the  facts  as  I have  observed  them. 

Incidentally,  I wa9  once  staying  with  a French 
colonial  administrator.  We  had  served  together  in 
the  war  and  after  dinner  began  to  reminisce.  The 
wine  and  cognac  passed  around  the  table  after  each 
anecdote.  Toward  twelve  o’clock  the  talk  turned  back 
to  colonies.  He  said  to  me,  “You  Americans  do  not 
know  how  to  handle  colonies.  A colony  is  a cow.  You 
feed  that  cow  and  do  not  milk  it.  The  British  feed  it 
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and  milk  it  as  well.  But  we  French — ah,  we  know 
how  things  should  be  done.  We  milk  the  cow  and 
make  it  look  for  its  own  food.” 

So  far  in  this  rather  general  discussion  I have 
sketched  the  rise  of  the  white  domination.  Personally, 
I believe  it  has  reached  the  high-water  mark.  The 
vacant  spaces  in  the  world  suitable  for  white  people, 
such  as  Canada  or  the  Argentine,  have  been  filled. 
They  will  form  permanent  additions  to  white  domi- 
nance. With  the  countries  that  have  large  colored 
populations  the  case  is  different.  History  shows  that 
it  is  impossible  for  nations  to  maintain  control  over 
and  administer  indefinitely  a large  alien  population. 
Sooner  or  later,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  home 
country  either  changes  its  policies  or  is  weakened  and 
the  foreign  country  again  becomes  independent.  This 
is  bound  to  be  the  case  unless  some  new  formula  is 
found.  It  may  be  that  the  germs  of  this  formula  are 
contained  in  the  British  policy  with  reference  to  its 
dominions.  There,  as  I have  said,  what  would  seem 
to  be  a permanent  relationship  has  been  achieved  by 
giving  up  political  control  rather  than  striving  to  re- 
tain it.  The  same  formula  may  possibly  work  in 
similar  fashion  if  adopted  by  nations  as  far  as  their 
colonies  populated  by  aliens  are  concerned.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
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achieve  such  a relationship  successfully  where  the  in- 
dividuals are  all  grapes  from  the  same  arbor,  and 
another  when  they  are  totally  dissimilar.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  unless  some  different  formula  is 
devised,  permanent  relationships  will  not  result. 
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The  Forming  of  the  United  States 

To  begin  WITH,  the  United  States  itself  was  once  a 
colony.  It  was  a colony,  however,  that  came  in  the 
category  of  land  suited  to  be  occupied  by  the  nationals 
of  the  country  that  had  taken  it.  Climatically  it  was 
similar  to  England  and  northern  Europe.  There  was 
no  question  of  the  effort  necessary  in  trying  to  adapt 
a northern  people  to  live  in  tropical  climate.  The 
similarity  in  this  respect  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that 
even  to  this  day  our  group  of  northeastern  states  is 
called  New  England. 

The  Indians  who  formed  the  indigenous  popula- 
tion were  still  primitive  and  only  slightly  beyond  the 
hunting  and  fishing  stage  of  existence,  at  least  in  the 
North  and  East.  Necessarily,  therefore,  they  were 
very  scant  in  numbers,  for  it  has  been  computed  that 
it  takes  from  ten  to  fifty  square  miles  of  wilderness  to 
sustain  a family  in  this  fashion. 

There  was  nothing  to  loot.  There  were  no  rich 
mines.  Those  who  came  came  as  settlers.  This  coun- 
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try  was  to  be  their  home.  They  were  of  diverse  types. 
In  the  North  they  were  hard-bitten,  industrious, 
religious  bigots,  stubborn  and  independent  of 
thought,  representing  the  lower  middle-class  yeoman, 
small  farmer.  In  the  South  the  country-squire  type 
was  more  prevalent,  occasionally  younger  sons  of 
good  families,  and  a large  number  of  men  who  had 
got  into  trouble  for  some  reason.  Besides  the  English, 
there  was  originally  a Dutch  colony  which  controlled 
what  is  now  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  Hudson 
River  north  to  Albany.  The  Far  South,  Florida,  was 
under  the  Spaniards,  but  very  few  of  them  ever 
settled  there;  far  more  were  in  the  Southwest  and  in 
California.  The  French  worked  down  from  the  Great 
Lakes,  following  the  Mississippi  River.  They  estab- 
lished settlements  in  a number  of  places  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  gained  a foothold  which 
resulted  in  a considerable  colony  of  French  in  New 
Orleans  and  the  surrounding  country.  Even  to  this 
day  the  state  of  Louisiana  calls  her  counties  parishes; 
and  in  the  more  remote,  people  speak  only  French.  A 
senator  from  Louisiana  to  be  really  effective  in  his 
campaigns  must  speak  French  as  well  as  English. 

There  is  much  amiable  nonsense  taught  about  these 
early  pioneers.  In  the  Southeast  they  are  pictured  as 
the  cream  of  the  British  aristocracy,  which  they  cer- 
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tainly  were  not.  In  the  North  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  seeking  freedom  of  thought,  when  all  they 
wished  was  a community  where  they  would  be  in  the 
majority  and,  instead  of  being  persecuted,  could  per- 
secute those  who  did  not  agree  with  them.  In  both 
South  and  North  they  were  bold  men  and  women, 
self-reliant  and  adventurous  but  not  paragons.  They 
were  the  type  to  take  a wilderness  and  make  a mighty 
nation. 

It  is  amusing  to  recall  that  after  the  French  war 
of  1758  the  English  government,  when  it  made  peace 
and  annexed  Canada,  was  sharply  criticized  for  hav- 
ing accepted  such  a poor  bargain.  The  opposition  said 
that  Canada  was  like  New  England,  a barren  country, 
and  that  the  English  should  have  taken  Guadaloupe 
and  the  tropical  islands  instead,  where  sugar  could  be 
grown. 

Nearly  a hundred  years  before  the  Revolutionary 
War  Great  Britain  consolidated  her  possessions  in 
what  is  now  the  United  States  by  taking  New  Amster- 
dam from  the  Dutch,  and  our  ancestors  there  became 
British  by  force  of  arms. 

As  the  years  passed,  the  Atlantic  seaboard  became 
more  and  more  settled.  Emigration  from  England 
was  steady.  The  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  came  over  in 
large  numbers.  The  newcomers  and  the  more  ad- 
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venturous  of  the  young  men  born  in  the  country  thrust 
steadily  west.  The  waste  spaces  were  gradually  filling. 
Parties  of  settlers  pushed  over  the  mountain  ranges 
of  the  Alleghenies. 

We  have  in  America  an  expression,  unfortunately 
now  disappearing,  which  described  our  frame  of 
mind.  We  spoke  of  the  “backwoods”,  and  of  the 
“backwoodsmen.”  Ever  present  in  the  minds  of  the 
Americans  in  those  times  were  the  limitless  forests 
stretching  to  the  west.  The  settlers  scaled  the  heights 
and  blazed  their  trails  down  to  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, and  we  spoke  of  the  “backwater  men.” 

Indeed,  it  was  these  backwater  men  who,  leaving 
their  frontier  homes  unguarded,  streamed  back  over 
the  ranges,  defeated  a gallant  British  colonel  at  the 
battle  of  Kings  Mountain,  and  struck  one  of  the  most 
important  blows  for  American  freedom.  These 
pioneering  days  have  left  a deep  imprint  on  our 
national  character. 

Foreigners  would  understand  far  better  our  faults 
and  our  virtues  if,  instead  of  contenting  themselves 
merely  with  visiting  a few  large  cities,  they  would  go 
to  the  smaller  cities  and  the  countryside.  It  is  they 
that  control  our  nation  and  it  is  they  that  bear  the 
imprint  deepest,  for  countryfolk  are  slow  to  forget. 
In  the  country,  “homestead”  is  still  the  common  word 
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for  the  family  house.  In  the  small  cities  women  say 
they  are  going  “downstreet”  when  they  go  shopping, 
harking  back  to  the  days  when  the  towns  had  only 
one  street.  The  attic  still  plays  an  important  part  in 
American  life.  In  the  old  days,  when  roads  were  bad 
and  communities  isolated,  the  wife  put  all  manner  of 
articles  there  that  she  might  use  in  the  future,  for 
there  were  no  stores  to  provide  what  was  needed. 
When  one  of  my  children  was  born  unexpectedly  my 
mother  drove  down  to  our  house  with  my  father’s 
baby  clothes  that  had  been  put  away  in  the  attic  for 
nearly  sixty  years. 

During  the  early  years  when  the  settlement  was 
going  on,  the  colonies  needed  desperately  the  British 
aid  to  protect  them  against  the  French  and  Indians. 
Finally  the  former  were  decisively  defeated.  At  once 
the  colonists  took  advantage  of  the  new-found  safety, 
and  dissatisfaction  grew  apace.  They  objected  to  the 
trade  restrictions  and  to  being  taxed  without  being 
given  a voice  in  the  matter.  They  objected  to  the  arro- 
gance of  the  British  administrators,  who  felt  they 
were  living  among  savages  and  showed  it.  The  British 
policy  toward  the  colonies  was  still  that  they  had  no 
rights  and  that  their  sole  mission  was  to  minister  to 
the  mother  country.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  even 
at  the  time  there  was  a radical  disagreement  on  this 
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in  England,  and  evidently  many  English  already  fore- 
saw the  type  of  doctrine  that  has  made  the  dominions 
what  they  are  today. 

The  result  of  the  policy,  as  I have  said,  was  the 
American  Revolution,  and  at  its  end  we  find  an  in- 
dependent United  States. 

When  our  Constitution  was  adopted,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  wisdom  of  those  who  formed  it,  and 
partly  because  of  existing  circumstances  and  preju- 
dices, we  arranged  not  merely  for  a commonwealth 
but  for  a commonwealth  composed  of  common- 
wealths. We  were  literally  what  our  name  said:  the 
“United  States.”  Each  of  these  states  was  a minia- 
ture republic.  Each  had  its  own  complete  administra- 
tive machinery  and  it  was  provided  that  all  powers 
not  specifically  arrogated  to  the  federal  government 
should  remain  with  the  states.  Indeed,  almost  one 
hundred  years  passed  before  it  was  definitely  and 
finally  determined  by  war  that  states  could  not  secede 
from  the  union  at  their  will. 

This  form  of  government  had  a very  important 
and  vital  bearing  on  our  first  colonial  endeavors.  It 
furnished  us  with  an  easy  and  efficient  way  to  incor- 
porate new  territory  as  a part  of  our  nation.  Our 
governmental  organization  was  sufficiently  elastic  to 
permit  the  development  of  a given  area  according  to 
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the  necessities  of  its  situation;  it  gave  its  citizens 
equal  standing  with  all  others  in  the  nation  and 
allowed  scope  for  the  fierce  independence  of  the 
pioneer. 

The  stage  was  set  for  our  move  to  the  West.  Most 
of  the  early  enterprises  were  really  in  the  nature  of 
an  unconscious  movement  of  the  people.  The  land 
lust  was  still  strong  in  our  hearts.  We  were  not 
softened  by  easy  living.  We  had  not  lost  the  temper 
that  makes  colonization  possible.  The  wagons 
creaked  over  the  rough  trails;  the  hunters  threaded 
the  fastnesses  of  the  wilderness,  built  their  cabins, 
cleared  land  for  planting,  and  brought  out  their 
women. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  we  found 
ourselves  faced  with  the  following  situation:  in  the 
Northwest  we  could  legitimately  lay  claim  to  a terri- 
tory of  great  extent  which,  roughly  speaking, 
stretched  south  of  the  Great  Lakes,  then  south  again 
along  the  Mississippi  River  until  it  reached  the 
Spanish  territory  reaching  from  Florida  to  Louisiana. 
Our  rivals,  or  neighbors,  as  the  case  might  be,  were 
England  on  the  north  and  Spain  on  the  south  and 
west.  The  numbers  of  their  nationals,  however,  were 
very  small.  In  the  South  our  situation  was  particularly 
nebulous,  for  there,  on  moving  west,  we  came  at  once 
into  contact  with  ill-defined  Spanish  claims. 
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Both  English  and  Spanish  were  bitterly  antago- 
nistic to  America’s  advance.  They  did  all  they  could 
to  check  it.  As  war  did  not  exist  between  those 
nations  and  the  United  States,  their  operations 
usually  took  the  form  of  furnishing  the  Indians  with 
arms  and  inciting  them  to  attack  the  settlers.  This 
hostility  increased  as  the  pressure  of  the  flow  west- 
ward of  United  States  citizens  became  greater. 

It  is  hard  to  isolate  motives  after  a hundred  and 
fifty  years,  but  I believe  that  the  English  were  mainly 
actuated  by  their  desire  to  maintain  control  of  the 
fur  trade  in  the  Northwest.  If  the  United  States  took 
over  and  settled  that  country,  naturally  the  Indians 
and  the  fur  trade  would  disappear.  This  they  fore- 
saw, and  their  agents  were  continually  fomenting 
trouble.  The  governor  of  Canada  himself,  as  tension 
increased,  made  statements  to  the  Indian  chiefs  which 
were  tantamount  to  urging  them  to  make  war  on  the 
settlers.  It  is  curious  in  studying  the  records  of  the 
time  to  find,  though  the  British  through  these  actions 
were  undoubtedly  responsible  for  a great  many  of 
the  most  brutal  and  cold-blooded  massacres  and  the 
torture  and  slavery  that  went  with  them,  that  when- 
ever an  American  prisoner  was  actually  brought  into 
one  of  their  forts  he  invariably  received  most  kind 
treatment. 
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To  further  complicate  this  entire  matter,  most  of 
the  component  states  of  our  Union  laid  claim  as  in- 
dividuals to  great  blocks  of  this  territory  and  their 
claims,  as  a rule,  overlapped.  Many  of  these  claims 
were  entirely  illogical.  For  example,  all  the  northern 
part  of  what  is  New  York  State  today  was  wilder- 
ness. The  claimant  for  this  territory  was  Massachu- 
setts. Connecticut  claimed  an  empire,  as  did  Georgia 
and  many  of  the  others.  Meanwhile  the  settlers  con- 
tinued to  move  West. 

The  federal  government  was  still  somewhat 
shadowy  and  the  states  were  correspondingly  im- 
portant. There  were  many  bitter  disputes.  Each  state 
jealously  bargained  for  its  own  interest.  At  long  last 
a general  surrender  of  claims  was  worked  out  and  the 
Northwest  Territory  established.  This  covered  what 
is  now  represented  by  the  group  of  big  states  west  of 
the  Alleghenies  and  north  of  the  Ohio. 

This  territory  was  federal  domain  and  the  federal 
government  assumed  the  responsibility  therefor.  By 
this  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  individuals  as  private 
citizens  were  not  playing  an  important  part,  for  they 
were.  The  hunters  and  adventurers  were  moving  in 
and  settling  there  of  their  own  initiative,  but  the  gov- 
ernment was  also  there  with  its  army. 

These  early  colonials  did  not  have  to  fight  merely 
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hardships  due  to  a wilderness  and  all  that  that  en- 
tails. They  were  in  constant  conflict  with  and  dread 
of  the  Indians.  From  the  popular  stories  that  have 
been  circulated  in  the  United  States,  the  fiction  and 
many  equally  fictitious  volumes  masquerading  as  his- 
tory, we  would  be  led  to  believe  that  one  American 
settler  was  the  equal  of  a dozen  Indians.  Similarly,  in 
all  the  “battles”  with  the  Indians  the  Americans  are 
represented  as  a determined  handful  which  either 
overwhelmed  or  was  overwhelmed  by  a swarming 
horde  of  Indians. 

With  the  Northern  or  woods  Indians  quite  the 
contrary  was  true.  As  a rule,  in  the  battles  the  troops 
or  settlers  outnumbered  the  Indians,  who,  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  culture  and  methods  of  life,  were 
few.  Also  the  Indian  was  the  superior  of  the  settler 
as  an  individual  fighting  man  in  the  woods.  Time  and 
again  small  groups  of  Indians  routed  whites  who 
greatly  exceeded  them  numerically.  All  through  our 
sweep  westward  Indian  fighting  played  a large  part. 
There  was  this  great  difference,  however.  In  fighting 
in  the  open  white  troops  were  almost  invariably 
superior,  particularly  when  those  white  troops  were 
of  a high  order  and  well  trained.  For  example,  Major 
Jack  Powell  with  thirty-one  men  beat  off  the  most 
determined  attack  of  a group  of  Indians  numbering 
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many  hundreds,  inflicting  on  them  the  severest  kind 
of  punishment.  In  the  great  forests  it  was  a different 
story.  The  Indians  operated  better  as  individuals, 
working  in  concert  in  woods  and  brush  far  more  effec- 
tively than  white  men.  They  took  cover  better;  their 
eyesight  was  keener;  the  crack  of  a twig  told  them  a 
story  that  it  did  not  tell  to  the  white.  There  were 
a few  white  men  who  were  undoubtedly  superior  to 
any  Indian  even  at  this  work;  such  men  as  Boone, 
Nolichucky  Jack  Sevier,  Kenton  and  Brady — but 
these  men  were  the  great  exceptions. 

To  me  the  United  States  of  that  day  is  always 
personified  by  these  wilderness  hunters.  They  were 
tall,  lean,  brown  men  for  the  most  part,  with  coon- 
skin  caps,  buckskin  shirts,  powder  horns  and  long 
straight  squirrel  rifles.  They  moved  with  the  rapid 
silence  of  the  woodsman  and  independence  was  bred 
in  their  bones. 

All  through  the  Western  territory,  north  and 
south,  the  settlers  were  perpetually  at  war.  Raiding 
parties  of  Indians  would  descend  on  lonely  cabins  or 
small  settlements.  Often  they  would  sweep  over  them, 
plundering  and  killing,  and  meeting  little  resistance. 
Sometimes  some  determined  backwoodsman,  defend- 
ing his  family,  would  drive  them  off.  Of  course 
families  moving  West  were  continually  attacked 
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while  on  the  march.  Over  a number  of  years  flat- 
boats  going  down  the  Ohio  River  were  raided  re- 
peatedly. 

In  the  Northwest  Territory,  where  the  federal 
government  had  assumed  control,  the  army  took 
over  and  forts  were  established.  The  army  itself  was 
very  uneven  in  quality.  The  men  who  composed  it 
were  often  immigrants  with  no  conception  of  how  to 
handle  themselves  in  the  wilderness,  who  did  not 
know  even  how  to  shoot  a rifle.  Attached  to  it  were, 
however,  certain  competent  groups  of  trained  scouts. 
When  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  was  under- 
taken, the  militia  was  added  to  the  regular  army.  The 
militia  was  nothing  but  the  countryside.  The  men 
composing  it  had  no  conception  of  discipline  and  at 
any  time  during  the  campaign  might  decide  they  had 
enough  of  the  war  and  go  home.  Besides  this,  like 
all  militia,  they  were  subject  to  sudden  panic  and 
often  ran  when  the  battle  started,  sometimes  without 
firing  a shot. 

With  the  last  European  war  as  a background,  it 
gave  me  quite  a shock  to  read  over  the  accounts  of 
some  of  the  battles  in  history  I had  been  taught  to 
consider  desperate  and  realize  from  the  comparative 
losses  that  they  would  be  considered  light  skirmishes 
today. 
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To  make  matters  more  difficult,  the  settlers  and 
the  regular  army  were  constantly  at  loggerheads. 
Probably  the  fault  was  due  to  both.  The  regular 
army  officer,  trained  as  he  was  in  a school  of  dis- 
cipline, did  not  like  the  easy  independence  of  the 
civilians.  He  was  accustomed  to  giving  an  order  and 
having  it  obeyed.  He  tended  to  become  dictatorial 
and  unreasonable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  settlers 
were  rough,  independent  and  suspicious. 

Because  of  all  these  circumstances,  many  of  the 
original  expeditions  against  the  Indians  were  failures. 
Some  were  disasters.  The  massacre  of  Braddock  and 
the  British  regulars  before  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  paralleled  by  the  American  General  Sinclair’s  de- 
feat afterwards. 

Sinclair,  a thoroughly  incompetent  man  himself, 
took  an  army  little  better  than  a rabble  into  the 
wilderness.  He  threw  out  no  scouts,  he  had  trained 
his  men  to  fight  only  in  close  order;  when  surprised 
near  the  Wabash  River  his  forces  were  overwhelmed 
and  60  per  cent  killed  or  wounded,  the  remainder 
fleeing  in  a disorderly  rabble. 

It  gives  some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  communica- 
tion in  those  days  to  know  that  it  was  six  weeks  be- 
fore the  news  of  the  defeat  reached  the  federal 
government,  which  was  then  at  Philadelphia.  Today 
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an  airplane  would  carry  a passenger  from  point  to 
point  in  a few  hours. 

The  government  was  much  perturbed  by  the 
disaster  but  felt  itself  too  weak  to  make  any  strong 
effort  at  once.  Indeed,  peace  was  sought  with  the 
Indians  even  after  the  messengers  sent  by  President 
Washington  to  negotiate  terms  had  been  massacred. 

In  spite  of  setbacks  and  discouragement  the  drive 
West  still  continued.  Sentiment  grew  in  the  East 
that  something  must  be  done  to  stop  effectively  the 
outrages  and  the  failures  for  which  the  government 
was  responsible. 

The  whole  story  changed  when  a competent  leader 
was  put  in  command  and  given  the  opportunity  to 
develop  proper  troops.  That  man  was  General 
Wayne,  the  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  of  Revolutionary 
fame  who,  when  wounded,  was  carried  to  the  storm- 
ing of  Stony  Point  on  the  shoulders  of  his  men.  He 
was  an  able  officer  with  character  and  courage.  He 
appreciated  the  value  of  caution.  The  army  under  his 
command  he  himself  trained  in  marksmanship,  in 
tactics,  in  open  warfare.  In  1793  he  marched  into 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  territory  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Maumee  River  fought  the  battle  of  the  Fallen 
Timbers.  His  men  advanced  in  open  order;  he  used 
cavalry,  which  must  have  been  a difficult  feat  in  that 
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wilderness.  The  Indians  were  completely  routed,  and 
this  action  as  much  as  any  other  incident  settled  the 
trend  in  the  Northwest.  After  it  the  flood  of  immi- 
grants moved  West  in  greatly  increased  numbers. 

This  battle  of  the  Fallen  Timbers  was  fought 
almost  under  the  ramparts  of  the  British  fort  from 
which  the  Indians  had  drawn  succor  and  encourage- 
ment. Wayne,  before  he  left,  laid  waste  the  fields  and 
destroyed  all  houses  outside  of  the  fort. 

South  of  the  Ohio,  specifically  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  the  situation  was  different.  There  the  gov- 
ernment did  not  assume  control.  There  work  was 
done  in  the  main  by  individuals.  I do  not,  of  course, 
use  the  word  literally,  for  groups  of  men  associated 
themselves  together  and  engaged  on  some  specific 
project.  The  claim  to  sovereignty  over  the  territory 
settled  was  very  vague.  The  states  which  asserted  it 
rarely  could  be  depended  upon  to  give  any  aid  what- 
soever to  the  people  making  their  homes  in  the  terri- 
tory. As  a rule,  these  people  paid  little  attention  to 
the  state.  After  they  had  formed  their  community, 
they  organized  independently  and  set  up  their  local 
government  as  they  saw  fit.  One  of  the  interesting 
features  of  all  this  frontier  work  was  the  ability 
shown  by  the  settlers  in  this  direction.  Very  often 
there  were  none  among  them  who  had  any  clear  idea 
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of  the  mechanism  of  government  in  a republic.  Parlia- 
mentary usage  was  unknown.  Communities  made 
curious  and  laughable  mistakes,  but  somehow  or 
other,  from  north  to  south,  over  miles  of  territory,  a 
general  type  of  government  was  instituted  that  was 
in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  a republic. 

The  Northern  and  Southern  territories  from  the 
beginning  had  different  characteristics.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  Northwest  Territory  could  be  said  to 
have  been  settled  by  New  Englanders,  and  men  from 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  the 
Southern  Territory  by  Virginians,  Carolinians  and 
Georgians.  To  this  day  the  great  states  that  compose 
them  bear  the  hallmark  of  this  original  difference, 
for  the  people  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  are  more  closely 
akin  in  speech,  conventions  and  manner  of  thought 
to  the  Northerners,  and  those  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  to  the  Southerners.  Besides  this,  there  was 
an  even  more  far-reaching  and  vital  difference.  The 
Northwest  Territory  in  its  incorporation  contained  a 
clause  prohibiting  slavery.  The  territory  to  the  South 
did  not.  In  the  Southern  Territory  the  population 
was  as  much  antislavery  as  that  of  the  North,  for  it 
was  composed  of  frontiersmen  who  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  slaveholding  planters  of  the  Southern  sea- 
board. They  were  poor;  according  to  universal 
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standards  today,  desperately  poor.  There  were  no 
“servants.”  There  was  only  “hired  help.”  That  hired 
help  represented  merely  individuals  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  found  it  more  to  their  advantage 
at  the  time  to  work  for  somebody.  The  prominent 
men  of  whatever  the  community  might  be  worked 
with  their  hands,  as  did  everyone  else,  and  worked 
with  their  hands  alongside  anyone  whom  they  might 
have  hired  to  help  them.  It  was  only  later,  after  the 
War  of  1812,  that  the  institution  of  slavery  really 
began  to  spread  in  this  territory. 

I have  spoken  before  of  the  individualism  of  the 
frontiersman.  These  communities  were  an  interest- 
ing study  from  this  angle,  and  undoubtedly  we  find 
their  reflection  in  modern  America.  To  this  day  the 
word  “help”,  not  “servants”,  is  used  all  over  the 
United  States  and  the  relationship  implied  in  it  exists. 
When  I go  trout  fishing  in  my  home  state,  New  York, 
I often  fish  streams  in  the  countryside  belonging  to 
friends  of  mine  with  whom  I stay.  When  supper 
comes  in  the  evening  (the  countryfolk  have  dinner  in 
the  middle  of  the  day)  the  men  sit  at  table.  The 
women  prepare  and  serve  the  meal  with  the  help  of  a 
“hired  girl.”  When  it  has  been  served  they  sit  down 
at  table  and  eat.  Then  perhaps  there  is  a piano  in  the 
parlor  and  one  of  them  will  go  to  it  and  play 
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Beethoven.  More  likely  than  not,  the  younger  men 
and  women  are  college  graduates. 

To  return  to  early  settlers,  the  corollary  of  the 
independence  of  these  men  and  women  was  that  the 
government  did  little  if  anything  for  them.  They 
were  literally  thrown  on  their  own  resources.  As  a 
result,  we  find  as  common  practice  certain  customs  in 
the  community  which  bear  an  interesting  parallel  to 
some  of  the  movements  developed  in  recent  years, 
considered  by  their  proponents  as  startling  and 
original.  Co-operation  was  practiced — practiced  in 
practical  fashion.  Let  us  say  a young  couple  decided 
to  get  married.  The  first  thing  of  all  was  the  question 
of  a house.  Instead  of  hiring  someone  to  build  it  for 
them  or  the  young  man  starting  to  do  so  by  himself, 
the  community  gathered  and  there  was  held  a house- 
raising bee,  when  everyone  turned  in  and  helped 
without  compensation.  Next  there  was  the  house- 
warming, when  members  of  the  community  gave  to 
this  young  couple  such  things  as  they  could  spare  or 
make  to  help  them  set  up  in  life.  The  same  thing  held 
true  at  harvesttime.  There  we  have  the  cornhusking 
bees,  when  everyone  gathered  at  first  one  house  and 
then  another  to  husk  the  corn. 

So  far  I have  been  speaking  mainly  of  the  North- 
west. In  the  Southwest  both  problems  and  impulses 
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were  similar.  Here,  even  more  than  in  the  north,  the 
drive  was  independent  of  government  and  repre- 
sented a movement  of  people.  The  expansion  was 
west  rather  than  south  for  a number  of  reasons,  one 
of  which  was  that  strong  Indian  nations  formed  a 
buffer  state  between  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
Florida  and  our  people. 

It  would  be  correct  to  say  that  all  during  this  early 
period  and  for  many  years  thereafter  it  was  not  the 
government  of  the  United  States  that  consciously  ex- 
panded our  territory  but  that  our  nationals  as  in- 
dividuals did  so.  The  Americans  swept  West  as  a 
wave  curls  up  the  beach. 

Sometimes  the  conquest  was  made  by  citizens  as 
individuals,  who  requested  that  their  newly  acquired 
territory  be  taken  in  as  a part  of  the  Union.  A 
typical  example  of  this  was  Texas,  of  which  I will 
speak  later. 

As  the  Western  communities  grew  in  size  and  be- 
came more  and  more  settled,  trade  began  to  develop. 
In  those  days,  when  no  railroads  existed  and  when 
roads  were  few  and  exceedingly  bad,  the  waterways 
played  a leading  role.  It  was  all  but  impossible  to  get 
goods  in  and  out  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  over  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  The  natural  means  was  by  the 
Mississippi  River.  That  river  was  controlled  by 
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Spain,  for  Spain  held  New  Orleans  at  its  mouth.  For 
years  there  was  friction.  The  Spanish  government 
was  feeble,  treacherous  and  brutal.  It  fomented  In- 
dian outrages  on  Americans  wherever  possible.  It 
made  agreements  and  repudiated  them,  and  irritated 
the  colonists  in  every  way.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  colonists  themselves  were  a most 
difficult  people  to  deal  with — unruly,  rough  and  over- 
bearing. Constant  petty  clashes  were  occurring.  A 
major  one  was  inevitable,  given  time. 

At  just  this  moment  in  world  affairs  Napoleon  was 
rising  to  a world-dominating  position.  He  made  a 
secret  treaty  with  the  stupid  Bourbon  King  of  Spain, 
exchanging  a small  Italian  principality  for  Louisiana. 
Spain  retained  Florida  and  a strip  of  country  extend- 
ing along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  Louisiana.  This 
was  in  1800.  For  some  years  thereafter  the  treaty 
was  kept  secret.  Eventually,  however,  Napoleon  saw 
clearly  that  this  possession  of  France  was  a liability 
and  not  an  asset,  that,  regardless  of  what  might  be 
the  attitude  of  the  federal  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  pressure  West  was  going,  inevitably,  to 
bring  serious  conflict.  At  once  he  made  a virtue  of  a 
necessity  and  there  was  consummated  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  Many  of  the  Americans,  particularly  those 
on  the  Eastern  seaboard  who  represented  the  control 
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of  the  federal  government,  were  entirely  unable  to 
grasp  what  this  meant.  There  was  a large  party 
which  believed  the  United  States  should  not  expand 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Their  attitude  of  mind  faith- 
fully mirrored  that  of  King  Canute  when  he  forbade 
the  tide  to  rise.  The  men  who  settled  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky and  the  other  recently  acquired  territory,  and 
those  like  them,  recognized  no  boundary  in  the 
Mississippi  River.  They  were  going  West.  Oddly 
enough,  Napoleon  saw  this  and  when  the  United 
States  delegates  insisted  fatuously  that  all  they 
wanted  was  Louisiana,  he  said  in  effect  that  the  tail 
went  with  the  dog.  We  accordingly  took  over  as 
national  domain  not  merely  Louisiana  but  a great 
undefined  territory  lying  between  the  English  pos- 
sessions on  the  north  and  the  Spanish  possessions  on 
the  south,  and  stretching  (though  this  was  in  dis- 
pute) to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  boundaries  were,  of 
course,  ill  defined,  for  they  lay  in  an  unmapped,  un- 
explored wilderness. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  important  acts  in  Ameri- 
can history.  It  definitely  determined  the  lines  of  our 
national  life,  which  since  then  has  run  east  and  west. 
Before  this  we  thought  of  ourselves  as  a country 
which  ran  north  and  south.  Now  our  vision  was  a 
nation  bounded  by  two  oceans. 
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Meanwhile,  the  complexion  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere had  changed.  The  Spanish-American  coun- 
tries, one  after  the  other,  had  revolted  and  had 
established  their  independence.  In  Europe  the  after- 
math  of  the  Napoleonic  struggles  had  given  birth  to 
the  Holy  Alliance.  Always  suspicious  of  foreign 
countries  and  of  anything  that  might  be  considered 
in  the  nature  of  religious  domination,  the  United 
States  watched  this  movement  with  fear.  The  result 
was  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  which  Monroe  and 
Canning  were  principally  responsible. 

I have  said  previously  that  our  form  of  govern- 
ment was  a great  asset  to  us  in  this  early  expansion. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  we  were  a commonwealth 
composed  of  commonwealths  there  was  a formula 
ready  at  hand  to  weld  these  new  territories  into  our 
country.  They  could  and  did  become  states.  The 
transition  period  was  cared  for  by  creating  a terri- 
torial status.  During  this  the  federal  government 
furnished  the  governing  officials,  but  the  territory 
itself  was  given  a legislature.  Territorial  status  was 
accepted  as  merely  an  interlude  while  the  population 
and  wealth  were  increasing  to  the  point  that  made 
the  responsibilities  of  statehood  possible.  It  was  on 
account  of  this  general  procedure  that  our  Western 
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colonial  endeavors  moved  with  comparative  smooth- 
ness. 

The  one  serious  question  that  arose  from  time  to 
time  was  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  ele- 
ments in  the  newly  acquired  land  to  threaten  to 
secede  when  displeased  by  federal  policies.  Probably 
the  most  formidable  movement  of  this  sort  took 
place  under  Aaron  Burr  and  failed  with  him. 

Immediately  after  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Treaty 
the  process  of  colonization  started  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi.  At  the  same  time  the  federal  gov- 
ernment sent  out  expeditions  to  explore  the  new  terri- 
tory. The  most  famous  of  these  was  under  Lewis  and 
Clark  and  struck  straight  across  the  continent.  In 
general  it  could  be  said  that  the  conquest  and  settle- 
ment of  the  Far  West  resembled  essentially  that 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  East.  It  was  a move- 
ment of  population.  There  was  one  big  difference.  As 
the  federal  government  grew  stronger,  it  gave  a 
more  effective  support  to  the  colonists.  The  great 
trails  that  played  a part  in  making  the  country  are  still 
memories  in  the  land — the  Wilderness  Trail  that  led 
south  of  the  Great  Lakes  into  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, the  Santa  Fe,  the  Ute,  the  Mormon  and  the 
Oregon  trails. 

Meanwhile,  we  had  pushed  south  as  well  as  north. 
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Spain  had  retained  title  to  Florida  when  she  sold 
Louisiana.  In  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Andrew  Jackson,  who  was  then  one  of  our  hard- 
hitting militia  generals,  largely  on  his  own  initiative 
invaded  Florida  on  a punitive  expedition  against  the 
Seminole  Indians,  who  had  been  harassing  our  people 
in  Georgia.  The  government  formally  rebuked  him 
for  acting  in  that  fashion,  but  the  country  was  solidly 
behind  him.  This  invasion  of  Jackson’s  brought  home 
to  Spain  the  fact  that  she  had  no  chance  of  holding 
Florida.  She,  like  Napoleon,  made  a virtue  of  a 
necessity  and  sold  this  territory  to  us  for  five  million 
dollars. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  a problem  was  created 
that  vexed  us  much  in  the  future,  for  it  was  definitely 
determined  that  the  Louisiana  Purchase  from  France 
had  not  included  the  territory  south  of  the  Sabine  and 
Arkansas  rivers.  We  were,  however,  ceded  the 
Spanish  claim  to  Oregon,  which  was  most  important 
to  our  development. 

Owing  to  its  successful  revolt  in  the  early  years  of 
the  century  Mexico  had  become  a republic.  That 
meant  that  in  the  South  our  problems  were  with 
Mexico  now,  not  with  a European  power.  Mean- 
while, our  people,  regardless  of  boundaries,  continued 
moving  West.  A large  number  went  to  Texas.  The 
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leader  among  these  was  Moses  Austin,  who  obtained 
a grant  of  land  from  the  Mexican  government  and 
with  his  son  Stephen  brought  out  a colony  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Year  by  year  the  Americans  in  Texas  increased. 
Year  by  year  the  friction  increased  also.  The  Mexi- 
cans were  treacherous,  the  settlers  were  rough.  At 
last  open  revolt  flamed.  General  Santa  Anna,  who 
had  made  himself  dictator  of  Mexico,  marched  on 
the  Texans,  attacked  and  captured  a fortified  church 
at  the  Alamo,  and  killed  its  183  defenders.  Santa 
Anna  had  five  thousand  soldiers.  It  was  one  of  those 
incidents  that  fire  the  imagination  of  a people.  The 
Texans  fought  with  fiery  valor,  holding  their  own 
for  days.  When  the  walls  were  breached  and  stormed, 
borne  down  by  numbers  of  enemy,  they  died  fighting 
to  a man.  One  old  frontiersman,  lying  wounded  on  a 
cot,  killed  two  Mexicans  with  pistols  and  a third  with 
a knife  before  he  was  bayonetted.  Another,  David 
Crockett,  when  his  ammunition  was  exhausted, 
clubbed  his  rifle,  backed  against  a wall  and  held  off  his 
assailants  until  they  drew  off  in  a ring  and  shot  him. 
Today  the  epitaph  on  the  ruins  reads,  “Thermopylae 
had  its  messenger  of  defeat  but  the  Alamo  had  none.” 

Sam  Houston,  a picturesque  man  of  great  abilities 
who  had  formerly  been  governor  of  Tennessee,  had 
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thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  American  Texans.  He  had 
become  their  leader.  At  San  Jacinto  a month  later  his 
raw  levies,  shouting  “Remember  the  Alamo,” 
smashed  Santa  Anna’s  army  and  took  Santa  Anna 
prisoner. 

All  this  fighting  had  no  official  connection  with  the 
United  States.  It  was  a revolt  of  the  Texans  against 
the  Mexicans.  Texas  thereafter  became  a separate 
nation,  the  Lone  Star  Republic.  It  remained  so  until 
1845  when  it  petitioned  to  be  admitted  as  a state  of 
the  Union.  Coincident  with  this  there  was  instituted 
a campaign,  the  slogan  of  which  was  “Reannex 
Texas;  reoccupy  Oregon.” 

Mexico,  of  course,  objected  to  our  annexation  of 
Texas.  Neither  practically  nor  diplomatically  was  she 
on  sound  ground.  Practically,  the  controlling  element 
of  the  citizens  of  Texas  were  Americans  and  intended 
to  join  the  Union;  diplomatically,  five  powers  had 
already  recognized  the  independence  of  Texas. 
Texas  was  annexed. 

In  1846  we  declared  war  on  Mexico.  It  is  our 
custom  to  say  that  we  have  never  fought  a war 
except  from  the  loftiest  motives.  No  one  who  studies 
the  Mexican  War  can  claim  it  comes  in  this  category. 
We  attacked  a smaller,  weaker  nation  because  we 
wanted  what  she  had  and  took  it.  The  upshot  of  the 
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struggle  was  a complete  victory  for  the  United  States 
and  the  annexation  of  all  territory  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  what  is  now  California,  Utah,  New 
Mexico  and  Nevada. 

The  final  act  in  our  colonial  movement  to  the  West 
was  the  Oregon  Treaty  with  England  in  1846,  which 
gave  to  America  all  territory  south  of  the  forty-ninth 
parallel. 

Then  came  the  era  of  the  “prairie  schooner”, 
which,  like  the  backwoodsman,  personifies  an  era  in 
the  United  States.  Over  the  dusty  trails  the  covered 
wagons  were  creaking  westward.  Men  marching  by 
their  side,  women,  children  and  household  goods 
crowded  within  them,  they  moved  in  a seemingly 
endless  succession  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Pacific  and  the  sunset. 

This  closes  the  first  great  phase  of  American  col- 
onization. It  could  scarcely  be  said  that  in  it  we  con- 
sciously had  a colonial  policy.  Certainly  the  nation 
as  a whole  never  adopted  one  in  any  official  form, 
the  whole  movement  representing  the  actions  of  a 
people  as  individuals.  It  was  mass  psychology.  There 
was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  push  our 
frontiers  to  the  Pacific  and  to  colonize  the  territory. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  people,  as  a rule,  started  colo- 
nizing the  territory  before  the  nation  did  anything  in 
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the  matter  whatsoever.  Sometimes,  as  with  Texas, 
these  colonists  through  their  own  efforts  acquired  the 
territory  and  then  joined  the  Union. 

The  two  salient  facts  that  stand  out  are : first,  that 
the  people  did  not  follow  the  flag  but  that  the  flag 
followed  the  people;  and  second,  that  our  own 
nationals  populated  the  territory  with  but  little  con- 
scious planning.  The  newly  acquired  possessions  be- 
came states  of  the  Union,  resembling  in  all  important 
matters  the  other  states  and  having  equal  rights. 

From  now  on,  possessions  that  the  United  States 
acquired  were  on  a different  basis.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  for  the  next  fifty  years  we  acquired  but  little.  In 
1867  we  bought  Alaska  from  Russia.  The  credit  for 
this  should  go  to  Seward.  There  was  no  general  de- 
mand in  the  country  for  Alaska  nor  has  there  since 
been  any  marked  move  to  colonize  there.  Russia  did 
not  want  it.  We  took  it  over  partly  as  a matter  of 
statecraft  and  partly  because  of  our  belief  in  the 
value  of  the  seal  fisheries.  Gold  was  not  discovered 
until  many  years  after  we  had  taken  title.  It  has  al- 
ways been  administered  as  a territory.  Its  population 
is  composed  of  Americans.  The  assumption  is  that 
should  its  population  grow  sufficiently  statehood  will 
be  granted. 

Our  rights  in  Samoa  were  obtained  casually  by  a 
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tripartite  agreement  among  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  ourselves,  practically  without  the  knowledge  of 
our  citizens,  and  today  I doubt  that  one  person  in  a 
thousand  in  New  York  City  knows  we  have  any  in- 
terest there. 

Hawaii  is  a different  story,  though  equally  casual. 
In  those  islands  had  settled  many  American  mission- 
aries, intent  upon  bringing  the  blessings  of  our  re- 
ligion and  manner  of  life  to  the  Hawaiians.  These 
missionaries  not  only  worked  zealously  to  this  end  but 
also,  as  time  passed,  raised  large  families  who  ac- 
quired much  valuable  property.  The  tycoons  of  the 
islands  today  are  descendants  of  this  stock.  Our  trade 
with  the  islands  also  was  important,  and  they  formed 
a steppingstone  on  the  route  from  the  West  Coast  to 
the  Orient.  Our  relationships  with  them  were  varied. 
At  one  time  we  set  up  a protectorate  which  was  with- 
drawn by  Grover  Cleveland.  Finally,  in  1898,  at 
their  request  (this  request,  of  course,  being  brought 
about  by  the  Americans  who  had  settled  there),  the 
islands  were  annexed  and  given  a territorial  status. 
With  them,  however,  the  problem  is  entirely  different 
from  that  which  governed  on  the  mainland,  for 
though  there  is  a big  resident  white  population,  there 
is  also  an  even  larger  colored  population  composed 
of  Chinese,  Japanese,  native  Hawaiians  and  various 
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crossbreeds.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  a change 
from  the  position  as  territory  to  that  of  a state  is 
more  than  problematical. 

This  concludes,  so  to  speak,  the  second  period  in 
the  colonial  actions  of  the  United  States.  It  could 
hardly  be  called  a period,  because  little  was  done 
therein  and  because  no  shadow  of  a colonial  policy 
developed  therefrom. 
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CHAPTER  III 

We  Become  Colonial  Minded 


In  these  later  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
United  States,  and  for  that  matter  the  whole  of  the 
white  world,  was  not  merely  at  the  end  of  a century 
but  at  the  end  of  an  era.  For  centuries  the  white  race 
had  overwhelmed  all  that  stood  against  it.  The 
Russo-Japanese  War,  with  its  prophecy  of  a new 
order,  was  still  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  It  was  con- 
sidered as  axiomatic  that  no  white  nation  could  find 
a worthy  opponent  except  in  another  white  nation. 
Warring  against  the  colored  nations  was  more  dan- 
gerous and  more  exciting  than  big-game  shooting  but 
still  more  or  less  in  the  same  category.  Destiny 
seemed  to  point  to  an  entire  world  ruled  by  white 
people. 

In  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  people  believed 
there  was  an  established  order.  This  belief  can  be 
seen  today  in  some  of  the  older  people  who  bemoan 
the  golden  days.  Those  born  in  the  late  fifties  or  six- 
ties in  the  East  belonged  to  a sheltered  generation. 
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Everything  had  gone  in  much  the  same  way  since  they 
were  born,  and  they  believed  it  always  would.  Labor 
had  no  rights,  an  income  tax  was  socialistic.  “As  it 
was  in  the  beginning  is  now  and  ever  shall  be”  was 
the  credo  of  most  of  the  country. 

In  Europe  there  had  been  no  cataclysmic  struggle 
since  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Most  of  the  nations  had 
gradually  been  liberalizing  their  form  of  government. 
The  reaction,  bred  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Napoleonic  era,  which  had  led  to  the  Holy  Alliance 
had  soon  passed.  In  England  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  was  merely  a precursor  of  a steady  trend.  The 
most  far-reaching  factor  had  been  the  industrial  revo- 
lution— the  advent  of  the  machine  age.  Wealth  had 
increased.  Conveniences  of  life  had  greatly  increased. 
Education  was  far  more  general  in  most  countries. 
Above  all,  the  channels  of  communication  within  and 
without  the  nations  were  being  greatly  improved. 

In  the  United  States  the  Civil  War  had  been  the 
big  landmark.  By  that  struggle  had  been  decided  not 
only  the  question  of  slavery  but  also  the  right  of  the 
states  to  secede.  Before  it  our  entire  energies  had 
been  absorbed  in  obtaining  and  settling  the  country 
that  now  makes  up  our  continental  unity.  For  the 
thirty  years  following  we  were  not  concerned  with 
the  acquisition  of  territory  but  with  the  development 
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of  the  great  tracts  into  which  our  nationals  had  been 
streaming.  We  were,  economically,  a practically 
closed  cycle.  Our  wealth  was  enormous,  but  potential 
rather  than  actual,  for  it  had  not  been  fully  ex- 
ploited. We  borrowed  capital  from  Europe,  princi- 
pally from  England,  to  make  possible  our  exploita- 
tion. At  the  same  time  we  left  our  doors  standing 
open  for  immigrants  and  like  a magnet  we  drew 
people  from  all  of  Europe. 

It  was  customary  for  us  to  explain  this  “open- 
door”  policy  as  an  altruistic  desire  to  give  a haven  to 
the  oppressed  in  the  same  fashion  that  Britain  ex- 
plained her  acquisition  of  colonies  as  an  urge  to  “take 
up  the  white  man’s  burden.”  Both  statements  were 
equally  insincere.  Britain  seized  her  colonies  for  ma- 
terial gain;  we  permitted  unrestricted  immigration, 
especially  toward  the  end  of  the  century,  because  our 
wealthy  industrialists  were  clever  enough  to  see  that 
a continuous  flow  of  cheap  labor  would  increase  their 
profits,  and  not  clever  enough  to  know  that  such 
immigration  predicated  endless  grave  problems  for 
their  children  in  the  future. 

I have  told  in  an  earlier  chapter  how  many  Britons 
came  over  during  this  period.  The  German  immigra- 
tion was  also  very  heavy.  Toward  the  latter  part  of 
the  century  we  began  to  get  great  numbers  of  Italians, 
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Poles  and  Jews,  the  latter  principally  from  Russia 
and  Germany.  On  the  whole,  this  last  immigration 
was  not  as  easily  soluble  into  our  citizenship  as  that  of 
the  early  years  of  the  century.  From,  the  ethnological 
standpoint  the  strains  were  more  diverse.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  early  immigration  was  Northern  and 
the  later  Southern.  In  addition,  whereas  in  the  early 
period  of  the  century  the  vast  majority  of  the  immi- 
grants who  arrived  in  the  United  States  spoke  Eng- 
lish, as  they  came  from  England,  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
these  later  arrivals  did  not,  their  native  tongue  being 
Italian  or  Russian  or  German.  The  early  arrivals 
came  from  nations  which  from  time  immemorial  had 
held  the  germs  of  democratic  government  and  were 
accustomed  to  the  idea.  Many  of  those  who  came 
later  belonged  to  national  groups  accustomed  to  a 
more  absolute  type  of  government,  dependent  on  men 
more  than  on  laws.  There  was  another  difference  also. 
Those  who  came  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic 
expected  hardship  as  a price  for  opportunity.  Those 
who  arrived  at  a later  period  looked  for  the  oppor- 
tunity but  not  the  hardship.  Through  Europe  the  story 
was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  among  the  poor 
that  in  the  United  States  wealth  could  be  picked  up 
without  effort. 

At  the  same  time  here  a basic  change  was  coming 
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over  our  economic  life.  In  the  days  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  we  were  primarily  an  agricultural  country. 
He  thought  of  the  United  States  in  terms  of  a nation 
of  farmers.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  century  our 
manufacturing  made  enormous  strides  and,  conse- 
quently, our  cities  grew  tremendously. 

When  I was  a boy,  for  example,  the  control  of  the 
state  lay  in  the  country  counties  and  smaller  towns. 
This  gradually  has  ceased  to  be  the  case,  for  not  only 
did  the  cities  grow  but  the  country  counties  remained 
stationary  or  even  receded  in  population.  Today,  for 
example,  the  rural  county  of  Schoharie  in  New  York 
has  a smaller  population  than  it  did  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  whereas  New  York  City  and  its  suburbs 
have  grown  colossally. 

Forty  years  ago  our  home  at  Oyster  Bay  and  the 
thirty  miles  between  us  and  New  York  City  were  real 
country.  The  people  who  lived  around  us  were  almost 
entirely  farmers  or  fishermen.  Now  the  suburbs  have 
pushed  out  until  they  are  actually  within  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  of  us;  and  our  population  has  a large  element 
who  are  commuters  and  “summer  folk”,  as  they  are 
called,  who  come  only  for  the  warm  months. 

Our  total  population  was  growing  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity.  The  most  desirable  of  our  waste 
spaces  were  filled.  What  is  more,  the  attitude  of  the 
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rank  and  file  of  our  people  had  changed.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  centry  we  still  had  the  frontier 
spirit.  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  voiced  it  when  he  said,  “Go  West,  young 
man”.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the  trend  was  all 
toward  the  towns.  The  young  men  and  women  did 
not  want  the  hard  life  on  the  farm,  with  the  long 
hours  and  scant  social  opportunities.  They  much  pre- 
ferred short  city  hours,  water  that  came  from  a tap, 
and  a beer  garden. 

All  this  change,  of  course,  had  a tremendous  effect 
upon  us  nationally.  The  simple  farm  society  had 
changed  into  an  infinitely  complex  society  in  which 
manufacturing  was  the  dominant  factor.  City 
dwellers  lived  in  flats  that  they  rented.  They  were  not 
property  owners  but  wage  earners  and  depended  on 
others  for  the  necessities  of  life,  such  as  food.  Mar- 
kets, therefore,  from  which  to  obtain  raw  material 
and  markets  in  which  to  sell  our  products  became 
automatically  of  great  concern. 

We  began  to  become  very  wealthy,  but  our  increas- 
ing wealth  was  based  on  increased  production.  That 
meant,  logically,  the  necessity  for  increased  markets 
also.  We  began  to  look  outside  of  our  borders  and  to 
think  of  other  nations  and  world  politics.  In  the  latter 
we  were  still  only  vaguely  concerned.  Our  people’s 
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knowledge  of  “the  Old  World”  had  always  been 
largely  the  memories  of  individuals  of  the  country 
from  which  they  came  or  the  stories  told  them  by 
their  immediate  ancestors.  The  pressure  of  our  in- 
ternal economy  was  steadily  driving  us  from  this 
position. 

Coincident  with  this  general  situation  in  the  United 
States,  economic  developments  broadly  similar  had 
been  taking  place  all  over  Europe,  and  especially  in 
England.  The  countries  had  been  turning  more  and 
more  to  manufacturing,  and  their  population,  in  spite 
of  the  emigration,  had  been  growing  greater  and 
greater.  The  accepted  broad  doctrine  on  colonies 
was,  therefore,  that  they  were  trade  assets.  They 
were  considered  in  terms  of  customers  for  manufac- 
tured products  and  sources  of  raw  material. 

This  economic  doctrine  on  colonies  was  helped  by 
the  fashion  in  which  the  balance  sheet  was  handled. 
The  maintenance  of  navies  and  armies  for  their  pro- 
tection and  all  similar  expenses  were  borne  by  the 
nation  as  a whole  and  came  from  taxes  imposed  on 
the  whole  nation.  Of  these,  the  manufacturers  who 
sold  their  product  in  the  colony  or  bought  their  raw 
material  in  the  colony  paid  only  their  proportion.  It 
was,  therefore,  clearly  to  the  interest  of  this  group  to 
keep  the  colony  and  they  formed  a co-ordinated  and 
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effective  unit.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  people  who 
paid  the  taxes  directly  and  indirectly  rarely  bothered 
their  heads  about  colonies  either  one  way  or  the 
other.  Roughly  speaking,  the  situation  was  like  a 
business  in  which  one  group  paid  operating  expenses 
and  another  took  profits. 

The  figures  on  trade  with  colonies  certainly  prove 
that  in  many  instances  colonies  have  been  a continu- 
ous loss  and  in  others  a very  doubtful  economic  asset, 
to  say  the  least. 

Take  the  recent  record  of  Italy.  From  1894  to 
1932  her  total  trade  with  her  colonies,  imports  and 
exports  combined,  was  only  5,561,100,000  lira.  From 
1913  to  1932  she  spent  on  those  colonies  6,856,000,- 
000  lira.  In  this  latter  figure  is  not  included  a penny 
for  such  wars  as  might  have  been  coincident  to  ac- 
quiring these  colonies.  The  expenses  I have  mentioned 
might  be  roughly  termed  operating  cost.  To  phrase  it 
differently,  she  spent  1,300,000,000  more  lira  in  keep- 
ing control  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  period 
than  she  got  in  gross  trade  during  forty  years. 

The  German  record  is  much  the  same.  In  the  ten 
years  from  1903  to  1913  her  trade  was  770,000,000 
marks,  but  her  expenses  were  844,000,000  marks. 

The  story  is  much  the  same  for  France  and  Japan. 
The  record  of  Great  Britain  has  been  much  better, 
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but  that  is  largely  due  to  trade  with  the  dominions. 
The  colonies,  strictly  speaking,  did  not  show  up 
nearly  as  well. 

All  this,  however,  was  not  recognized  at  this  time. 
All  colonies  were  considered  as  assets. 

While  this  economic  aspect  was  developing,  still 
another  school  of  thought  as  to  colonies  was  begin- 
ning to  make  itself  felt.  The  growing  forces  of 
democracy  and  humanitarianism  were  beginning  to 
change  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  colonial  powers. 
The  idea  of  self-determination  had  not  been  born, 
and  altruism  took  the  form  of  a firm  belief  that  the 
best  thing  a white  country  could  do  for  a colored 
country  was  to  take  it  over  and  let  the  superior 
whites  administer  the  affairs  of  the  inferior  indigenes. 
Besides  all  this,  colonies  were  a badge  of  importance 
as  far  as  a nation  was  concerned.  They  were  like  the 
letters  after  a man’s  name  in  Who’s  Who.  They  gave 
to  the  country  owning  them  a standing  among  the 
nations  and  were  a guarantee  that  the  nation  had 
come  of  age. 

That,  roughly,  is  a picture  of  our  country  and  times 
in  the  world  when  the  Maine  was  blown  up  in  Havana 
Harbor  on  February  15,  1898. 

Cuba,  which  was  the  last  sizable  Spanish  posses- 
sion in  the  Americas,  had  seethed  with  revolt  for 
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many  years.  This  culminated  in  1895  when  revolution 
flamed  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
Traditionally,  our  country  has  always  been  on  the 
side  of  those  who  struggle  for  independence.  We 
came  into  being  through  a revolution  and  this  sym- 
pathy is  bred  in  the  bone.  We  have  felt  it  deeply  as 
far  as  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are 
concerned,  for  we  realized  they  were  guiding  by  us 
and  that  our  lot  lay  with  them.  To  a large  extent  we 
were  correct  in  this  thought.  In  the  early  nineteenth 
century  the  revolutionary  leaders,  such  as  Bolivar, 
thought  of  themselves  as  representing  in  their  coun- 
tries what  George  Washington  represented  in  our 
country.  In  many  of  their  public  speeches  and  procla- 
mations they  referred  to  him. 

The  memories  of  a countryside  are  long.  Country- 
men are  not  like  the  city  dwellers,  who  forget  over- 
night. Our  own  Revolutionary  War  was  still  a living 
memory  with  our  people.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
forty  years  that  our  back-country  folk  have  ceased  to 
speak  of  the  “Hessians”  and  the  “redcoats”  as  if 
they  were  a present  peril.  Once  in  a small  country 
community  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  I was  much  in- 
terested to  hear  a local  farmer  refer  to  the  “bloody 
backs”  and  to  realize  that  he  was  talking  of  the 
British  in  the  common  terminology  that  had  been 
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passed  down  from  generation  to  generation  in  his 
community.  Many  of  the  mountaineers  from  remote 
fastnesses  in  the  Alleghenies,  when  in  1917  they  came 
to  join  the  army,  were  surprised  and  disappointed  to 
find  they  were  not  fighting  against  but  as  allies  of  the 
British. 

Our  sympathy  with  the  Cubans  was  manifest  every- 
where. The  party  platforms  of  our  two  big  parties 
expressed  it  in  1896.  Some  of  our  restless  young  men 
had  gone  to  Cuba  and  joined  Garcia,  the  revolution- 
ary leader.  Others,  who  wanted  adventure  to  be 
profitable  from  a strictly  monetary  standpoint,  en- 
gaged in  filibustering,  providing  arms  for  the  rebels 
— at  a price.  Very  naturally,  tension  grew  between 
this  country  and  Spain.  We  were  totally  unprepared, 
from  any  reasonable  standpoint,  but  Spain  was  in 
worse  plight  than  we.  Not  only  were  our  emo- 
tions touched  by  Cuba’s  struggle  for  independence, 
but  in  addition  we  were  beginning  to  feel  our 
strength;  like  a young  bull  buffalo,  we  wanted  to  test 
our  prowess  against  some  other  member  of  the  herd. 
We  wished  to  take  our  place  among  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

I remember,  though  I was  a small  boy  of  ten,  the 
atmosphere  of  excitement.  Washington  in  those  days 
was  still  a large  overgrown  country  town.  The  streets 
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were  wide;  trees  lined  them  on  either  side.  At  night 
the  people  sat  out  of  doors  on  their  porches  or  wan- 
dered from  house  to  house  “visiting.”  When  you  left 
the  main  thoroughfares  the  streets  were  like  those  of 
a village,  with  fowls  scratching  in  them.  The  whole 
atmosphere  suggested  the  Norse  sagas,  where  the 
king  is  found  sitting  on  his  doorstep  feeding  the 
chickens. 

My  father  was  then  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy 
and  reflected  in  his  feelings  the  national  sentiment. 

Late  one  night  someone  rang  our  doorbell.  The 
servants  were  in  bed.  My  father,  instead  of  going 
downstairs,  went  through  my  room  in  the  front  of  the 
house  to  an  open  window  and,  leaning  out,  asked 
what  the  matter  was.  The  man  who  had  rung  the  bell 
was  a newspaper  correspondent,  and  I remember  him 
saying,  “Mr  Secretary,  the  Maine  has  been  blown 
up  in  Havana  Harbor.” 

Feeling  ran  high,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Spain  did  not  want  war  and  tried  to  avoid  it,  Con- 
gress unanimously  endorsed  President  McKinley’s 
declaration  on  April  19,  1898  that  the  independence 
of  Cuba  must  be  recognized,  and  that  the  military 
forces  of  our  nation  should  be  used  to  attain  it. 

Over  thirty  years  had  passed  since  the  Civil  War 
and  our  military  and  naval  forces  were  at  a low  ebb. 
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That  did  not  deter  us.  Indeed,  it  never  has.  We  are 
quite  capable  of  cutting  down  our  military  establish- 
ment one  year  and  blithely  declaring  war  the  next 
year. 

Dewey  with  a small  squadron  was  in  the  Pacific. 
He  sailed  into  Manila  Bay,  destroyed  the  Spanish 
ships  that  lay  there,  and  dominated  the  city.  Inci- 
dentally, at  that  point  when  a German  vessel  threat- 
ened to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Spaniards  the 
English  ships  stoutly  backed  up  the  Americans. 

On  the  Atlantic  seaboard  our  ships  blockaded  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  Santiago  Harbor.  An  expeditionary 
force  of  sixteen  thousand  was  sent  to  that  point  under 
General  Shafter,  a man  of  great  girth  and  small  mili- 
tary capacity.  My  father,  who  had  resigned  as  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  navy,  commanded  a regiment  of 
volunteers  in  this  army.  The  young  men  joined  the 
forces  with  the  lust  for  adventure  running  strong  in 
their  veins.  It  was  “a  joyous  venture.”  My  father’s 
men  were  a cross  section  of  the  country — sheriffs 
from  the  Western  states,  broncobusters,  social  lights 
from  Newport,  and  undergraduates  from  the  col- 
leges. Their  equipment  was  scandalous.  They  had 
heavy  blue  flannel  shirts  for  a tropical  campaign  and 
used  black  powder,  even  though  smokeless  was  then 
known. 
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Incidentally,  during  the  last  war,  while  I was  in  the 
trenches  in  France,  my  father  sent  me  in  one  of  his 
letters  a photograph  taken  in  Cuba  of  himself  and 
Viscount  Lee  of  Fareham,  who  was  British  military 
observer.  Under  the  photograph  he  had  written, 
“Arthur  Lee  and  myself  in  the  bow-and-arrow  period 
of  warfare.” 

The  Spanish  fleet  made  a dash  from  the  harbor. 
Our  ships  attacked  and  the  Spanish  vessels  were  de- 
stroyed. Shortly  after,  as  our  men  pressed  forward, 
the  city  of  Santiago  capitulated. 

Then  we  sent  an  expedition  to  Puerto  Rico  under 
General  Miles.  The  Spaniards  had,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  no  troops  in  that  island.  A little  stray  firing 
accounted  for  all  the  resistance  and  the  danger  in- 
volved was  less  than  that  on  an  ordinary  patrol 
during  the  Great  War. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  was  bubbling  with 
enthusiasm.  In  the  music  halls  fiery  and  patriotic 
songs  were  the  order  of  the  day.  One  of  them,  known 
as  “Dolly  Gray”,  rejoiced  in  verse  such  as: 

Goodbye,  Dolly  I must  leave  you, 

Though  it  breaks  my  heart  to  go. 

Something  tells  me  I am  needed 
At  the  front  to  fight  the  foe. 
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Another  finished  with  : 

’Mid  campfires  gleaming, 

’Mid  shot  and  shell, 

I will  he  dreaming 

Of  my  own  Bluebell. 

The  columns  of  the  papers  were  filled  with  verses 
by  amateur  poets  accusing  Spain  of  every  crime  and 
calling  down  hell  and  damnation  on  her  head.  As  a 
variant  to  this  enthusiasm  most  of  the  Atlantic  ports 
became  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  a Spanish  fleet 
that  did  not  exist  was  menacing  them  and  demanded 
of  the  Navy  Department  a warship  or  so  to  defend 
them — regardless  of  the  fact  that,  to  begin  with,  our 
warships  were  not  numerous  enough  to  permit  it; 
next,  that  they  would  have  been  estopped  in  such  case 
from  any  effective  work  against  Spain;  and  last,  that 
they  would  have  been  totally  ineffective  against  any 
fleet,  supposing  such  a fleet  to  have  arrived. 

Only  a very  small  number  of  Americans  were  actu- 
ally engaged,  and  these  were  composed  of  regulars 
and  volunteers.  As  always  in  our  history,  individual 
courage  and  ability  compensated  for  official  blunders 
and  we  found  we  had  won  at  slight  cost  in  men  or 
money.  We  were  victorious  over  a European  foe, 
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with  no  scars  of  battle  and  a comfortable  feeling  of 
heroism  combined  with  altruism. 

Our  ostensible  reason  for  entering  the  war  had 
been  to  gain  for  Cuba  her  independence.  We  found 
ourselves,  however,  with  a far  more  complex  prob- 
lem, for  we  had,  in  addition  to  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines. 

The  general  attitude  of  mind  of  the  white  people 
at  that  period  was  that  no  nation  with  any  pretense  to 
importance  should  be  without  colonies.  There  was,  at 
that  time,  a general  empire  complex  which  infected  us 
at  once.  We  decided  that  we,  too,  would  be  an  empire 
and  shoulder  “the  white  man’s  burden.” 

As  far  as  Cuba  was  concerned,  we  stood  by  our 
guns.  There  we  took  over  with  a military  governor 
with  the  declared  purpose  merely  to  get  things  in 
shape,  hold  a general  election  and  then  withdraw. 
The  so-called  Platt  Amendment  to  the  Army  Bill  in 
1901  outlined  our  position.  It  provided  supervision 
by  us  to  prevent  chaos  in  the  land  and  made  certain 
provisions,  the  most  important  of  which  were  that 
no  foreign  power  should  gain  a foothold  and  that  we 
would  guard  Cuban  independence  and  see  that  that 
nation  met  all  honorable  obligations. 

Of  course  we  found  it  infinitely  more  intricate  than 
this,  for  as  long  as  we  took  the  position  embodied  in 
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the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  interference  from  Europe 
could  not  be  tolerated,  we  had  to  accept  the  corollary, 
which  is  that  we  ourselves  were  responsible  to  set 
right  conditions  of  which  European  countries  might 
justly  complain.  As  a result,  we  have  been  in  and  out 
of  Cuba  continually.  We  have  a naval  base  at  Guan- 
tanamo on  the  southern  coast,  but  that  makes  little,  if 
any,  trouble.  Generally  the  difficulties  arise  because 
of  revolutions  and  financial  crises  in  the  island.  We 
have  used  that  right  arm  of  diplomacy,  the  marines, 
very  effectively. 

Personally,  the  status  of  our  marines  in  interna- 
tional affairs  has  always  amused  me.  It  is  accepted 
practice  that  if  we  send  in  regular  troops  to  quell  dis- 
orders we  are  invading  the  country  and  at  war.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  send  in  marines  to  do  exactly  the 
same  thing,  we  are  merely  rendering  a friendly  serv- 
ice and  we  are  still  at  peace. 

Incidentally,  what  has  occurred  with  Cuba  has  oc- 
curred with  numerous  others  of  the  small  republics 
in  recent  years.  In  Nicaragua,  Haiti  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic  at  times  we  have  had  marines  over  long 
periods. 

Of  course  all  of  these  countries  dislike  us  and  the 
term  “Yankee”  carries  with  it  the  force  of  an  abusive 
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epithet.  We  are  generally  represented  as  a cunning 
and  cruel  monster  which  is  bleeding  the  people  white. 
“Chupando  el  sangre  de  la  gente”  is  the  common 
term— which  means  sucking  the  peoples’  blood.  The 
Almighty  Dollar  is  represented  as  our  only  motive. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  we  are  no  more  interested  in  the 
money  aspect  of  these  relations  than  are,  for  example, 
England  and  France — and  no  less.  In  these  countries 
our  nationals  have,  on  the  whole,  lost  about  as  much 
money  as  they  have  made.  In  Cuba,  for  example,  mil- 
lions have  been  lost  in  sugar  by  American  investors. 
Of  course  some  of  our  businessmen  have  behaved 
badly.  Often  they  have  combined  stupidity  and  ava- 
rice— but  our  nation  as  a whole  acting  through  its 
government,  has  been  kindly  and  long  suffering,  ac- 
cording to  its  lights. 

We  have  one  besetting  sin  in  common  with  many 
other  peoples,  including  the  British.  We  think  we  are 
better  than  other  people.  Anyone  who  does  things  in 
different  fashion  from  us  is  either  comic  or  stupid. 
We  regard  being  a foreigner  in  the  nature  of  a defec- 
tive moral  attribute.  A little  proper  pride  is  good  for 
a people  and  far  from  objectionable.  What  is  objec- 
tionable is  showing  it.  Many  peoples  are  either  too 
clever  or  too  polite  to  show  their  feeling  of  superi- 
ority, especially  when  guests  in  a foreign  land.  We 
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are  not,  nor  for  that  matter  are  the  British.  Kipling 
epitomized  this  attitude  in  the  verse  which  runs : 

All  nice  people,  like  Us,  are  We 
And  every  one  else  is  They. 

Naturally,  this  does  not  make  us  popular.  In  our  case 
it  has  been  the  cause  of  endless  friction  between  our 
country  and  the  Spanish-American  republics,  whose 
people  are  both  proud  and  sensitive. 

All  that  I have  been  speaking  of,  however,  has  had 
to  do  merely  with  Cuba  and  with  our  attitude  toward 
the  countries  ranked  in  a similar  category.  Besides 
Cuba,  when  the  war  finished  we  had,  as  I have  said, 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  neither  case 
had  we  announced  our  intention  of  liberating  them 
when  we  declared  war.  The  problem,  therefore,  was 
just  what  status  they  should  assume.  We  had  no  defi- 
nite ideas,  for  when  we  declared  war  we  had  not 
thought  of  them.  The  vast  majority  of  our  people  did 
not  even  know  they  existed.  Both  were  ceded  to  us  by 
Spain,  which  automatically  made  them  possessions  of 
ours. 

It  would  seem  that  a people  who  are  individually 
competent  would  organize  a competent  plan  for  colo- 
nial government,  but  such  does  not  always  seem  to  be 
the  case.  Indeed,  it  sometimes  looks  as  if  collective 
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competence  and  individual  ability  almost  denied  each 
other. 

In  any  consideration  of  our  later-day  colonial  pol- 
icy certain  racial  characteristics  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  To  begin  with,  our  association  with 
other  countries  had  been  slight.  The  mass  of  our 
people  knew  only  their  neighbors  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  thinking  only  in  terms  of  the  life  of  the 
community  that  surrounded  them.  Like  most  coun- 
tries, we  were  convinced  that  we  had  the  best  form 
of  government  ever  devised  in  the  world  and  that  our 
customs  and  habits  were  also  the  most  advisable.  In 
General  Miles’s  proclamation  to  the  Puerto  Ricans 
on  July  28,  1898,  he  said  our  purpose  was  to  give  to 
them  “the  guarantees  and  benefits  of  the  liberal  in- 
stitutions of  our  government.”  The  logical  sequence, 
therefore,  was  that  we  felt  we  could  do  no  higher  or 
nobler  work  than  to  model  these  other  people  on  our- 
selves. It  was  the  same  underlying  spirit  that  has 
prompted  missionaries  from  time  immemorial  to 
undergo  hardships  and  dangers  in  order  to  persuade 
others  to  adopt  their  brand  of  Christianity. 

As  our  people  had  had  so  little  contact  with  the 
outside  world,  they  were  not  merely  persuaded  that 
it  was  a splendid  altruistic  action  to  pour  others  into 
the  same  mold,  but  also  they  were  equally  confident 
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that  all  people  were  much  the  same.  The  people  of 
Vermont,  let  us  say,  were  convinced  that  if  you  once 
established  on  the  island  of  Jolo  among  the  Moros  a 
democratic  form  of  government  with  the  requisite 
laws,  provisions,  etc.,  that  those  Moros  would  make 
it  work  and  that  Jolo  would,  ipso  facto,  become  an 
operating  republic. 

It  is  these  two  countries  (Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Philippine  Islands)  which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
govern,  and  I propose  to  trace  the  course  of  events 
in  them. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Puerto  Rico 


Puerto  rico  is  a lovely  little  tropical  island  lying  in 
the  blue  Caribbean.  It  is  only  a hundred  miles  long  by 
some  thirty  miles  in  width.  Geologically,  it  is  part  of 
a mountain  range  which  once  rose  from  a land  that 
was  connected  with  the  American  continent.  Indeed, 
some  imaginative  gentlemen  have  sought  to  identify 
it  with  the  lost  Atlantis. 

Separation  from  the  mainland  must  have  taken 
place  long  ages  ago,  for  the  animals  found  there  have 
never  included  the  deer  family  or  the  large  cats,  such 
as  the  jaguar.  Down  the  center  of  the  island  runs  a 
rugged  ridge  of  hills.  These  are  circled  by  a narrow 
fertile  coastal  plain.  The  climate  is  equable.  The 
trade  winds  blow  over  it  except  for  a month  or  so  in 
autumn  and  spring.  It  is,  however,  in  the  path  of  the 
hurricanes  and  has  suffered  repeatedly  from  them. 

It  was  discovered  by  Europeans  at  a very  early 
date,  for  Columbus  touched  there  on  his  second 
voyage  in  1493.  Just  where  he  landed  is,  of  course, 
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unknown.  While  I was  there  a violent  dispute  was 
raging  on  this  subject.  On  one  of  my  early  inspection 
trips,  as  governor,  some  local  gentry  attempted  to 
trap  me  into  sponsoring  a site  by  their  particular 
town.  Fortunately  I had  with  me  an  adviser  who  saw 
this  pitfall  and  guided  my  footsteps  around  it.  The 
whole  question  has  now  been  settled  in  splendid 
democratic  fashion.  The  two  principal  claimants  for 
the  honor  were  the  towns  of  Aguadilla  and  Aguada. 
The  local  legislature  with  great  solemnity  passed  a 
bill  splitting  the  difference,  and  a monument  now  has 
been  erected  on  the  shore  halfway  between  the  two. 

On  this  voyage,  however,  Columbus  merely  landed 
for  water  and  to  replenish  supplies.  He  named  the 
island  San  Juan  Bautista  in  honor  of  Prince  Juan, 
the  heir  presumptive  to  the  Spanish  throne.  Fifteen 
years  passed  before  Ponce  de  Leon  returned  with 
ships  and  men  to  explore  and  colonize  the  island.  He 
anchored  in  the  bay  on  the  shore  of  which  the  city 
of  San  Juan  lies  today  and  christened  it  Puerto  Rico, 
or  rich  port,  in  anticipation  of  riches  which  never 
materialized.  It  was  here  that  the  earliest  settlement 
was  established.  At  this  time  the  island  was  sparsely 
populated  with  Indians  who  were  a peaceful  people, 
not  like  the  warlike  Caribs.  A colony  was  started  on 
the  shores  of  the  bay.  Ponce  de  Leon  was  named 
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governor  and  soon  brought  more  settlers  to  help 
him. 

Immediately  the  Spaniards  began  exploring  the 
island.  At  first  they  had  no  trouble  with  the  Indians, 
who  thought  they  were  supernatural  beings.  The 
Spaniards,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  civilized 
whites  of  those  days,  treated  the  Indians  with  great 
cruelty.  This  eventually  resulted  in  a revolt  and  re- 
peated small  outbreaks  during  the  early  years.  These 
were  suppressed  without  difficulty. 

Meanwhile,  more  settlers  arrived  from  Spain  and 
the  Indians  were  being  killed  off  by  the  arduous  labor 
their  Spanish  masters  forced  them  to  perform.  A 
curious  phenomenon  then  took  place.  A Catholic 
priest,  Las  Casas,  in  order  to  save  the  Indians,  ar- 
ranged for  the  introduction  of  Negro  slaves.  This, 
as  far  as  I know,  is  the  only  time  in  history  that 
Negro  slavery  was  introduced  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses. During  the  centuries  that  followed  many  more 
Negro  slaves  were  imported. 

Puerto  Rico  was  an  important  point,  lying,  as  it 
did,  on  the  route  between  Spain  and  Mexico,  and 
treasure  ships  stopped  there.  To  it  came  galleons 
laden  with  treasure  from  the  spoil  of  the  Incas  and 
Aztecs,  and,  largely  because  of  this,  great  forts  were 
built  at  San  Juan. 
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Ponce  de  Leon,  the  old  conquistador,  passed  from 
the  scene  in  the  early  years,  receiving  his  death  wound 
from  Indian  arrows  while  searching  for  the  Fountain 
of  Youth  in  Florida.  His  bones  now  rest  in  the  cathe- 
dral in  San  Juan.  His  successors  had  steadily  in- 
creased the  defensive  possibilities  of  the  harbor.  First 
the  Fortaleza  was  built  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Its 
walls  are  massive,  its  rooms  beautifully  proportioned, 
with  lofty  ceilings.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  inhabited 
buildings  in  the  hemisphere.  In  time  it  became  and 
still  remains  the  official  home  of  the  governor.  This 
was  followed  by  El  Morro,  a frowning  fort  on  the 
end  of  a point  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  which  in 
turn  was  followed  by  San  Cristobal  and  the  other 
fortifications. 

There  was  need  of  these,  for  in  those  troublous 
days  the  island  was  a tempting  prize  for  the  hard- 
bitten buccaneers  of  every  nation,  and  wars  were 
frequent.  Drake  besieged  the  city,  and  John  Hawkins, 
who  was  with  him,  died  and  was  buried  in  the  offing. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  took  it  and  held  it  for  six 
months.  French  and  Dutch  also  assaulted  it  with 
varying  success. 

During  these  years  the  island  was  governed  by  the 
typical  Spanish  method.  No  liberty  was  allowed  the 
people.  All  trade  had  to  be  with  Spain.  All  goods  had 
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to  be  shipped  from  one  harbor,  the  harbor  of  San 
Juan. 

In  spite  of  all  these  handicaps  the  people  grew 
in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  Racial  blending  was  taking 
place.  The  Indians,  scant  in  number  and  far  from 
virile,  disappeared.  There  is  little  of  their  blood  left 
today,  though  I have  seen  types  that  seem  to  suggest 
it  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  hills.  The  Negroes,  on  the 
other  hand,  prospered.  The  race  today  is  made  up  of 
a mixture  of  varying  proportions  of  Spanish  and 
Negro.  The  people  in  the  hill  country  are  prepon- 
derantly white  in  their  blood;  those  on  the  coastal 
plain  preponderantly  black.  The  culture,  of  course, 
was  Spanish  and  has  remained  so,  though  some 
Negro  influence  has  found  its  way  in,  especially  in  the 
music.  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  past  maintained  a close 
contact  with  Spain.  The  young  men  of  the  wealthier 
families  went  to  the  Spanish  universities.  The  island 
has  always  had  men  of  letters  and  a real  culture. 

When  Spain’s  South  American  possessions  flamed 
into  revolt  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  Puerto 
Rico  remained  quiet.  Even  when  Santo  Domingo  won 
her  freedom  and  Cuba  burst  into  insurrection,  there 
was  little  repercussion.  The  Puerto  Ricans  are  a 
peaceful  people.  There  is  little  resemblance  between 
them  and  the  savage  fighting  men  who  are  struggling 
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in  Spain  today.  They  often  speak  with  great  senti- 
ment of  the  Lares  revolution  and  point  out  the  flag 
that  was  used  at  the  time.  The  Lares  revolution  was 
a small  disturbance  brought  about  by  the  agitation  of 
Bruckman,  an  American  adventurer,  and  Bauren,  a 
Venezuelan.  Only  a few  hundred  were  concerned  in 
it.  The  revolutionists  fled  before  a handful  of  govern- 
ment militia  and  the  only  casualties  were  the  Amer- 
ican and  the  Venezuelan. 

The  principal  crops  of  the  island  in  the  nineteenth 
century  were  tobacco,  coffee  and  sugar.  The  popula- 
tion grew  during  this  period  from  approximately  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  to  over  nine  hundred 
thousand,  a particularly  large  number  for  such  a 
small  place,  especially  as  80  per  cent  was  rural. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  century  Puerto 
Ricans  had  been  continually  asking  Spain  for  a more 
liberal  form  of  government.  Once  it  had  been  ob- 
tained during  the  brief  life  of  the  Spanish  republic  of 
the  seventies,  only  to  be  lost  when  that  republic  fell. 
In  1898  Spain  had  approved  a new  constitution  for 
the  island. 

In  Article  II  of  the  treaty  of  peace  that  followed 
the  Spanish-American  War,  Puerto  Rico  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States.  The  word  “ceded”  which  was 
used  marked  the  difference  between  the  attitude 
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toward  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba.  In  Article  I,  which 
deals  with  the  latter,  Spain  merely  “relinquishes”  her 
claim  to  the  government.  Incidentally,  the  word  ceded 
is  again  used  in  the  article  dealing  with  the  Philip- 
pines. 

In  October  1898  the  American  flag  was  raised  over 
the  island  and  Major  General  John  R.  Brooke  be- 
came military  governor.  The  local  cabinet  in  Puerto 
Rico  was  retained,  and  the  work  of  remaking  Puerto 
Rico  into  a possession  of  the  United  States  com- 
menced. Brooke  was  succeeded  almost  immediately 
by  General  Guy  B.  Henry,  who  dissolved  the  insular 
cabinet  and  established  government  departments. 

Meanwhile,  our  currency  replaced  that  of  Spain, 
our  stamps  the  Spanish  stamps,  etc.  We  took  at  once 
certain  actions  that  are  very  characteristic  of  our 
people.  We  established  a Board  of  Health  and  a 
Department  of  Education,  we  did  away  with  such 
punishments  as  chains,  stocks,  etc.,  and  we  organized 
an  insular  police  force ; then,  as  a tribute  to  our  under- 
lying Puritanism,  we  abolished  the  government  lot- 
tery and  outlawed  cockfighting. 

In  Puerto  Rico  itself  the  feelings  of  the  people 
were  divided.  Some  of  them  had  thought  that  we 
were  going  merely  to  push  the  Spaniards  out  and  then 
turn  over  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  to  them.  When 
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they  found  this  was  not  the  case  they  voiced  their 
protests.  The  feeling  went  no  deeper,  however.  Re- 
lationships were  amicable  and  genuine  friendships 
grew  up  between  the  Americans  who  were  working 
in  the  island  and  the  Puerto  Ricans. 

In  1900  the  so-called  first  Organic  Act  was  passed, 
establishing  a civil  government  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  a 
civil  governor  was  named. 

The  scheme  of  government  provided,  in  addition 
to  the  governor,  an  Executive  Council  which  func- 
tioned as  the  upper  house  of  the  legislature.  It  con- 
sisted of  five  Puerto  Ricans  and  six  Americans  who 
were  also  the  heads  of  government  departments.  All 
of  these  were  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

A lower  house  was  provided  also  to  consist  of 
thirty-five  Puerto  Ricans.  These  were  chosen  by  gen- 
eral election,  as  was  a resident  commissioner,  who 
had  a seat  in  the  United  States  Congress  but  no  vote. 

This  scheme,  of  course,  maintained  literally  all 
power  for  the  United  States,  as  all  the  high  officials 
were  appointed  by  the  President,  including  the  upper 
house  of  the  legislature.  These  officials  combined 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  functions.  The 
President  also  appointed  the  higher  judges. 
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The  act  neither  recognized  Puerto  Rico  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  United  States  nor  gave  to  the 
people  United  States  citizenship. 

Under  this  act  the  precarious  position  financially 
of  Puerto  Rico  was  recognized,  as  she  was  given  the 
right  to  collect  and  apply  to  her  expenses  all  customs 
duties  on  goods  imported. 

Originally  every  department  in  the  Puerto  Rican 
government  dealt  in  Washington  with  the  closest  cor- 
responding department  of  the  federal  government. 
This  was  about  as  inefficient  a method  as  could  be 
devised  and  resulted  in  little  but  confusion.  In  1909, 
therefore,  the  Washington  affairs  of  the  island  were 
placed  under  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  in  the 
War  Department,  which  had  charge  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

This  form  of  government  for  Puerto  Rico  con- 
tinued practically  unaltered  until  1917 — that  is,  for 
almost  seventeen  years. 

Under  it  some  excellent  work  was  done  adminis- 
tratively from  the  standpoint  of  the  island.  The 
Americans  who  served  there,  in  the  by  and  large, 
were  conscientious  and  sometimes  able  as  well.  Great 
strides  were  made  along  a number  of  lines.  The  first 
of  these  was  health.  Bailey  K.  Ashford,  a doctor  in 
the  American  army,  did  remarkable  work.  Not  only 
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was  he  a good  organizer  but,  in  addition,  a distin- 
guished scientist,  and  he  made  notable  discoveries  in 
the  field  of  tropical  parasites.  With  him  his  work  was 
not  a means  of  earning  a livelihood  but  literally  a 
passion. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Americans,  sanitary  and 
health  conditions  in  Puerto  Rico  had  been  exceedingly 
bad.  After  the  organization  of  the  department  of 
health  they  steadily  improved.  The  mortality  rate 
both  for  adults  and  infants  has  declined  sharply,  but 
they  never  have  been  nor  are  they  today  really  good. 

Another  division  of  government  that  made  ex- 
traordinary progress  also  was  the  Department  of 
Education.  At  the  time  of  the  occupation  the  number 
of  students  in  schools  was  25,000.  By  1917  this  had 
risen  to  152,000.  Public  works  were  greatly  devel- 
oped. A fine  road  system  was  begun.  Waterworks, 
etc.,  were  undertaken.  Meanwhile,  trade  had  ex- 
panded. Imports  in  1901  were  $8,918,000;  in  1917 
they  had  jumped  to  $53,545,000.  Exports  had  shown 
an  even  more  remarkable  increase.  In  1901  they  were 
$8,583,000;  in  1917  they  were  $80,970,000.  To 
phrase  it  in  different  fashion,  the  total  trade  had 
increased  over  those  years  approximately  800  per 
cent.  Much  of  the  increment  in  export  can  be  traced 
to  sugar,  in  which  during  these  seventeen  years  ex- 
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ports  had  gone  from  $4,700,000  to  $54,000,000. 
Sugar  had  thus  become,  by  all  odds,  the  most  impor- 
tant cash  crop  of  the  island.  Tobacco,  like  sugar,  went 
mostly  to  the  United  States.  The  Puerto  Rican  coffee 
never  has  done  so.  It  is  costly  to  grow  and  cannot 
compete,  therefore,  on  a price  level  with  the  product 
of  the  other  great  coffee-raising  centers  of  South 
America.  It  depends  for  its  sale  mainly  on  those  who 
appreciate  a special  flavor  and  goes  to  various  Euro- 
pean centers.  At  times  in  the  United  States  I have  had 
some  hostess  tell  me  her  coffee  was  exceptional,  al- 
ways imported  from  Vienna,  and  I have  recognized 
Puerto  Rican  coffee  that  has  made  the  round  trip. 
Besides  the  three  products  named  above,  the  citrus- 
fruit  industry  was  started,  and  needlework  placed  on 
a commercial  footing. 

The  above  is  a rough  sketch  of  the  progress  regis- 
tered under  our  original  scheme  of  government.  The 
method  of  approach,  however,  is  really  more  signifi- 
cant, because  through  the  method  of  approach  one 
can  see  at  least  what  the  governors  of  the  island  and 
the  bureau  in  Washington  with  which  they  dealt  were 
developing  as  a general  policy.  In  brief,  that  policy 
was  to  Americanize  Puerto  Rico  and  thereby  confer 
on  her  the  greatest  blessing,  in  our  opinion,  within 
our  gift. 
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To  begin  with,  as  I have  said,  practically  all  im- 
portant executives  during  this  period  were  American, 
with  the  exception  that  toward  the  end  of  the  period 
three  Puerto  Ricans  were  named  as  department 
heads. 

The  theory  of  the  American  administrators  was 
not  merely  to  give  a good  administration  but  to  set 
an  example  and  lay  down  lines  for  those  who  should 
follow  in  their  footsteps.  It  always  was  our  idea  that 
these  posts  should  eventually  be  held  by  Puerto 
Ricans,  but  it  was  our  belief  that  they  should  not  go 
to  Puerto  Ricans  until  the  road  was  grooved  so 
deeply  that  the  carriage  of  state  could  not  slide  out  of 
it  into  the  ditch. 

At  this  time  and  in  consonance  with  this  policy  of 
Americanization,  a commission  considered  the  entire 
law  of  Puerto  Rico  and  proposed  codes  which  we  ap- 
proved for  its  modification  and  change.  Puerto  Rico, 
of  course,  before  our  occupation  had  been  under  a 
civil  code  derived  from  the  Roman  law,  which  we 
superseded  in  general  with  our  adaptation  of  the 
English  common  law. 

Perhaps  more  significant  of  the  line  we  were  fol- 
lowing than  any  of  the  above  was  our  attitude  on 
education.  When  we  arrived  in  Puerto  Rico  practi- 
cally no  one  spoke  English.  Spanish  was  the  language 
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of  the  island  and  had  been  since  its  foundation.  Even 
with  the  cultivated  classes  their  knowledge  of  foreign 
tongues  was  generally  confined  to  French.  We  set  out 
deliberately  to  change  this  and  to  make  Puerto  Rico 
English  speaking.  We  brought  down  American 
teachers  for  the  schools  and  made  it  the  basic  lan- 
guage for  the  curriculum. 

We  had  no  colonial  service  and  we  did  not  develop 
one.  Most  of  the  men  who  filled  executive  positions 
in  Puerto  Rico  went  there  from  the  United  States 
with  no  previous  experience  whatsoever,  speaking  not 
a word  of  Spanish.  Most  of  them  had  no  conception 
either  of  Spanish  culture  or  temperament.  Most  of 
them  never  learned  to  speak  Spanish  fluently,  and 
many  of  them  never  spoke  it  at  all. 

Incidentally,  I heard  many  amusing  stories  when  I 
was  in  Puerto  Rico  of  contretemps  along  this  line. 
Once  an  American  judge,  who  understood  not  a word 
of  Spanish,  was  making  an  address  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  He  spoke  in  English  of  George  Washington,  of 
liberty,  etc.,  in  sonorous  periods  and  was  much  grati- 
fied by  the  thunderous  applause  which  greeted  the 
translation  of  his  speech  made  by  his  interpreter.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  interpreter  had  availed  himself 
of  this  opportunity  to  deliver  in  the  name  of  the  judge 
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a scathing  diatribe  against  one  of  the  local  political 
parties. 

When  I went  there  as  governor,  I had  had  no  ex- 
perience worthy  of  the  name  and  spoke  only  a halting 
Spanish.  I did,  however,  start  to  learn  the  language 
at  once  and  was  reasonably  fluent  in  it  before  long. 
Up  to  that  time  I was  the  only  governor  who  had 
been  able  to  make  his  speeches  in  Spanish  and  to 
dispense  with  an  interpreter  when  dealing  with  local 
leaders. 

Indeed  you  might  say  it  was  our  policy  not  to  speak 
Spanish.  A number  of  people  who  had  served  there 
before  told  me  before  I took  over  that  it  was  better 
to  force  the  Puerto  Ricans  to  speak  to  me  in  English 
or  to  use  an  interpreter  than  to  speak  Spanish.  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  this 
policy  represented  mere  laziness  on  the  part  of  the 
individuals. 

This  Americanization  was  much  more  than  a large 
group  of  Puerto  Ricans  had  anticipated.  The  com- 
munity had  felt  vaguely  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish- 
Ame.rican  War  that  the  United  States  was  merely 
taking  them  over  from  Spain  to  give  them  their  free- 
dom, or  at  least  to  give  them  complete  control  over 
their  internal  affairs.  Their  first  disappointment  was 
the  Organic  Act,  which  pre-empted,  as  I have  shown, 
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practically  all  the  government  powers  to  presidential 
appointees  who  were  Americans.  Their  next  was  the 
resolute  attempt  to  stamp  out  local  customs  and  cul- 
ture and  to  substitute  English  for  Spanish.  At  once  a 
party  of  opposition  developed  which  took  as  its  plank 
independence  for  Puerto  Rico.  The  party  was  rather 
vague  as  to  when  and  how  this  independence  should 
come,  but  that  was  good  politics,  for  it  enabled  the 
leaders  to  unite  varying  factions  beneath  their  ban- 
ner. In  one  of  the  early  elections  this  party  refused 
to  go  to  the  polls  at  all.  Politics  being  politics,  it 
accused  the  United  States  and  its  representatives  in 
Puerto  Rico  of  every  conceivable  crime.  Flowery 
speeches  were  made,  in  which  the  Puerto  Ricans  were 
represented  as  downtrodden  slaves  and  the  United 
States  as  a tyrant.  One  orator,  a plump  little  pouter 
pigeon,  in  a frenzy  of  excitement  during  his  speeches 
used  to  tear  down  the  American  flag  and  dance  a 
hornpipe  on  it. 

Of  course  the  statements  were  ridiculous,  as  the 
United  States  was  doing  its  level  best,  at  considerable 
sacrifice  and  expense,  to  aid  the  Puerto  Ricans  and 
was  accomplishing  notable  results  along  many  lines. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Puerto  Rican  point  of  view 
was  inevitable.  The  people,  particularly  the  upper 
classes,  who  were  predominantly  Spanish  in  blood, 
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considered  themselves  as  lineal  heirs  in  America  to 
Spanish  culture  and  tradition.  Equally  with  the  Amer- 
icans, they  were  lazy  in  learning  a foreign  language. 
What  is  more,  they  felt  that  in  substituting  English 
for  Spanish  they  were  abandoning  their  ancestral 
tongue.  Over  and  above  all,  it  was  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  them  to  feel  that  they  were  not  competent 
to  adminster  their  own  affairs  and  that  they,  so  to 
speak,  had  to  be  kept  in  leading  strings.  It  was  an 
admission  of  inferiority  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
accept.  Other  conditions  contributed  also  to  the  fric- 
tion between  the  races.  American  capital  had  gone 
into  the  development  of  industry.  This  was  particu- 
larly true  in  the  sugar  industry.  Because  of  business 
efficiency  and  sufficient  capital  the  American  sugar 
companies  had  grown  and  prospered  out  of  all  pro- 
portion with  those  owned  by  Puerto  Ricans.  Human 
nature  asserted  itself  and  the  Puerto  Ricans  main- 
tained that  the  Americans  had  robbed  them  and  were 
exploiting  the  island  for  their  benefit  at  the  expense 
of  the  natives.  Again  there  were  two  sides  to  the 
question.  Undoubtedly  the  American  corporations 
had  gathered  into  their  hands  the  best  tracts  of  land 
and  made  handsome  earnings  thereby.  Undoubtedly 
certain  of  the  companies  did  treat  the  Puerto  Ricans 
in  rather  summary  fashion,  and  probably  as  a result 
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of  these  operations  many  Puerto  Ricans  found  them- 
selves without  property.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
American  companies  brought  wealth  into  the  island, 
gave  more  employment  and  created  better  living  con- 
ditions than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  devel- 
opment been  limited  entirely  to  Puerto  Ricans.  Of 
course  there  was  an  absolutely  fair  break  as  far  as 
competition  was  concerned.  The  Americans  had  no 
advantage  other  than  what  came  to  them  through 
their  abilities. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  never  in  any  part 
of  the  world  have  I known  a country  financed  by 
foreign  capital  and  administered  by  foreigners  where 
there  was  not  local  dissatisfaction  and  irritations. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  paid  little,  if  any,  attention.  We  were  again, 
for  the  most  part,  engrossed  in  our  own  internal 
affairs.  Occasionally,  however,  Puerto  Ricans  came 
to  the  United  States  and  gained  contact  with  certain 
of  the  liberal  groups  in  our  country  and  convinced 
them  of  the  righteousness  of  their  complaints.  Every 
country  always  has  within  its  own  borders  an  element 
which  is  convinced  that  whatever  its  own  country  is 
doing  is  reprehensible. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  protest  by  Puerto  Ricans, 
representations  by  various  Americans,  and  the  gen- 
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eral  tendency  in  our  Congress  to  feel  that,  being  a 
republic,  we  had  no  right  to  deny  to  others  the  oppor- 
tunity to  administer  their  own  affairs  began  to  take 
effect.  At  this  moment  President  Wilson  sent  Arthur 
Yager  to  Puerto  Rico  as  governor.  He  had  a keen 
sympathy  for  the  aspirations  of  the  Puerto  Ricans 
and  allied  himself  with  their  demands  for  a larger 
liberty.  In  President  Wilson  he  found  a ready  lis- 
tener, for  Wilson  was  a doctrinaire  unhampered  by 
experience.  The  result  was  the  passage  of  the  second 
Organic  Act,  or  the  Jones  Law,  as  it  is  called. 

The  Jones  Law  made  very  radical  departures.  In  it 
the  local  government  was  remodeled  in  such  shape  as 
to  make  it  similar  to  those  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 
The  most  notable  difference  was  the  provision  for  two 
houses,  both  to  be  elected  by  universal  male  suffrage 
of  all  male  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  twenty-one  years 
old  or  over.  The  upper  house  was  called  the  Senate 
and  had  nineteen  members;  the  lower,  called  the  As- 
sembly, had  thirty-nine.  The  powers  of  these  two 
branches  coincided  roughly  to  those  in  the  various 
states.  To  the  Assembly  was  assigned  the  right  to 
originate  fiscal  legislation;  to  the  Senate,  the  function 
of  confirming  gubernatorial  appointments.  By  this 
law  the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches  were 
definitely  separated,  as  in  the  American  scheme.  Laws 
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could  be  passed  over  the  veto  of  the  governor  by  a 
two-third  vote;  then  they  went  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  final  disposition. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  retained  the 
right  to  appoint  the  governor,  the  attorney  general, 
the  commissioner  of  education,  and  the  auditor,  be- 
sides the  members  of  the  supreme  court.  All  other 
appointees,  such  as  the  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, the  treasury,  health,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  judges 
of  the  lower  courts,  were  made  by  the  governor  with 
“the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.”  This  is  the 
exact  phrase  used  in  the  United  States  Constitution, 
but  in  the  United  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico  two  dif- 
ferent interpretations  were  placed  thereon. 

In  the  United  States  if  a Republican  governor  is 
elected  in  any  state  and  the  Senate  at  the  time  should 
be  Democratic,  or,  indeed,  if  such  is  the  case  in  the 
nation,  there  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  oppos- 
ing majority  to  force  the  governor  or  President,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  name  members  of  their  own  party 
for  cabinet  positions.  It  is  assumed  by  them  that 
advice  and  consent  implies  merely  the  right  to  nega- 
tive a choice  that  is  improper  for  some  evident  rea- 
son. They  consider  that  they  hold  a veto,  not  the 
power  to  initiate. 

In  Puerto  Rico  the  political  leaders  saw  at  once 
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that  a powerful  weapon  had  been  placed  in  their 
hands.  They  argued  that  as  the  governor  was  not 
elected  by  Puerto  Ricans  but  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, their  position  was  not  comparable  to  the  states 
in  the  Union  and  that,  therefore,  the  majority  party 
had  the  right  to  refuse  to  confirm  any  nominee  of  the 
governor  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  not  a 
member  of  their  political  group.  The  result  normally 
was  that  either  the  governor  surrendered  to  the  ma- 
jority party  the  right  to  name  his  cabinet  officials, 
maintaining  merely  a veto  power  on  improper  selec- 
tions, or  a long  and  complicated  struggle  ensued. 

The  Second  Organic  Act  of  1917  made  a further 
provision  of  very  great  importance.  It  gave  United 
States  citizenship  to  all  Puerto  Ricans.  A Puerto 
Rican  today  is  just  as  much  a citizen  of  the  United 
States  as  anyone  living  in  any  of  the  states.  He  can- 
not vote  for  President,  of  course,  if  he  lives  in  Puerto 
Rico,  but  if  he  goes  to  the  United  States  he  enters  as 
a citizen  and,  after  fulfilling  the  time  prescribed 
legally  to  establish  residence  in  a particular  state,  can 
vote  for  President  or  exercise  any  other  privilege  of 
American  citizenship. 

Financially  the  United  States  has  always  carried 
Puerto  Rico  as  a liability.  She  has  not  been  required 
to  pay  anything  toward  sustaining  the  federal  gov- 
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ernment  and  at  the  same  time  has  been  given  the 
benefit  of  its  services.  For  example,  the  federal 
government  makes  various  grants  to  the  states  for 
such  things  as  education,  agriculture,  etc.  The  pro- 
vision of  these  grants  have  been  extended  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  she  receives  money  in  this  fashion.  Her 
lighthouse  service  is  carried  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and,  of  course,  the  cost  of  her  protection  by 
army  and  navy. 

This  is  not  all,  for  she  has  had,  from  time  to  time, 
special  grants  from  the  federal  treasury,  such  as 
money  for  road  building,  rehabilitation,  etc. 

The  converse  of  the  picture  is  supplied  by  the  fact 
that  her  citizens  are  exempt  from  the  federal  income 
tax  and  that  she  is  permitted  to  collect  and  apply  for 
her  internal  use  the  customs  duties  that  in  all  of  the 
states  are  turned  into  the  federal  treasury. 

During  the  war  Puerto  Rico  volunteered  willingly 
to  do  her  share  in  the  fighting.  Her  troops  were  not, 
however,  sent  to  France  but  to  the  Canal  Zone.  This, 
I think,  was  a mistake,  as  I believe  serving  as  a part 
of  our  army  in  France  would  have  helped  to  build 
mutual  understanding  and  sympathy. 

I arrived  as  governor  of  Puerto  Rico  in  1929  and 
found  the  following  situation.  Economically  the 
island  was  in  bad  case.  The  population  under  the 
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American  administration  had  grown  so  extraordi- 
narily rapidly  that  the  people  living  on  the  island 
numbered  about  one  million  six  hundred  thousand.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  areas  per 
arable  square  mile  in  the  world.  The  people  still  de- 
pended upon  agriculture  as  their  main  means  of 
livelihood.  The  rich  coastal  plain  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  big  sugar  companies.  The  small  farmer  had 
been  forced  back  into  the  rugged  and  comparatively 
barren  hills.  Poverty  was  widespread  and  hunger,  al- 
most to  the  verge  of  starvation,  common.  As  the  rich 
coastal  lands  were  most  valuable  for  sugar  produc- 
tion, the  growing  of  vegetables,  etc.,  was  greatly  cir- 
cumscribed. The  main  diet  of  the  people  consisted  of 
salt  codfish,  rice  and  beans,  all  three  imported,  the 
beans  and  rice  coming  mainly  from  the  Orient.  Every 
city  or  large  town  had  its  slum,  where  the  squalor 
and  filth  were  almost  unbelievable. 

As  a logical  result  of  this  the  island  was  disease 
ridden.  Tuberculosis  had  reached  an  astonishingly 
high  rate.  In  the  lowlands  there  was  much  malaria. 
There  was  sickness  from  hookworm  and  from  intes- 
tinal parasites,  besides,  of  course,  pernicious  anemia. 
Suffering  had  been  greatly  augmented  by  a recent, 
very  severe  cyclone. 

Financially  conditions  were  in  bad  shape  also.  In 
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spite  of  the  financial  aid  extended  by  the  United 
States  the  general  poverty  was  such  that  revenues 
were  scant.  Not  only  were  they  scant  but  they  had 
been  wasted,  in  many  instances,  on  projects  of  doubt- 
ful value.  The  government  had  had  recourse  also  to 
the  age-old  practice  of  communities  that  find  them- 
selves in  financial  difficulties.  They  had  borrowed  and 
floated  bonds  to  meet  deficits.  Not  only  this,  but  large 
bond  issues  had  been  sold  for  projects  that  were 
entirely  out  of  keeping  with  a community  as  poor  as 
Puerto  Rico.  For  example,  a hospital  for  the  insane 
had  been  constructed  on  a scale  as  lavish  as  that  of 
the  wealthiest  community  in  the  continental  United 
States,  and  operating  costs  were  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  insular  government.  A sanitarium  for  tubercu- 
lar patients  had  been  built  with  the  same  lavishness, 
but  its  capacity  was  only  247,  whereas  those  suffering 
in  the  island  were  estimated  at  some  forty  thousand. 
A new  leper  colony  had  been  undertaken.  A superb 
and  rather  ornate  administration  building  had  been 
completed  but  the  money  had  run  out  before  adequate 
housing  for  the  lepers  had  been  constructed.  There 
had  been  an  Unemployment  Commission.  Outside  of 
drawing  its  compensation,  it  had  done  little.  A vol- 
uminous report  was  printed,  at  government  expense, 
which  consisted  mainly  of  copies  of  Australian  labor 
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reports.  One  original  suggestion  was  that  canaries 
should  be  obtained  and  given  to  the  poor,  who  could 
teach  them  to  whistle  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner” 
and  then  sell  them  to  the  American  tourists.  A great 
deal  of  money  had  been  spent,  to  no  point,  on  partly 
constructing  a superb  marble  capitol.  A penitentiary 
of  most  modern  design  was  also  practically  com- 
plete. It  had  mosaic  doors  imported  from  Spain  and 
running  water  in  the  cells. 

Incidentally,  thereby  hangs  a tale.  It  was  being  fin- 
ished through  convict  labor.  The  cells  in  it  were 
commodious  as  compared  to  the  average  Puerto 
Rican  house.  It  is  said  that  one  day  some  of  the 
convicts  who  were  working  outside  ran  away  to  the 
nearest  village  and  got  very  drunk.  The  warden  pun- 
ished them.  When  they  returned  in  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning  he  refused  to  let  them  back  into  the  jail. 

Most  of  the  municipalities  were  either  bankrupt  or 
close  to  it.  Only  a few  of  them  made  any  pretense  to 
balancing  their  budgets.  The  insular  government  it- 
self had  not  actually  balanced  its  budget  for  seventeen 
years. 

The  drive  to  Americanize  the  island  had  gradually 
slowed  down.  The  use  of  English  was  less  general 
than  it  had  been  six  or  eight  years  previously.  The 
leaders  of  two  of  the  larger  parties  spoke  only  Span- 
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ish.  Politically,  the  country  was  going  through  a 
realignment.  As  with  most  Latin  peoples,  party 
allegiance  was  more  personal  than  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries.  One  of  the  major  parties  had  split 
into  smaller  groups,  and  in  the  legislature  a combina- 
tion was  necessary  to  achieve  control.  The  largest 
single  party  had  as  one  of  its  planks  Puerto  Rican 
independence;  the  minority  opposition  wished  state- 
hood. 

Very  evidently  the  first  problem  at  hand  was  eco- 
nomic. Accordingly,  in  my  inaugural  address  I told 
the  people  that,  even  though  it  might  be  perfectly 
right  and  understandable  that  they  should  be  con- 
cerned over  what  their  future  political  status  might 
be,  the  pressing  need  of  the  moment  was  economic 
rehabilitation.  With  conditions  such  as  I have  out- 
lined the  next  question  to  decide  was  wherein  lay  the 
root  of  the  trouble.  This,  too,  unfortunately,  was 
easy  to  determine.  Though  many  causes  contributed, 
the  chief  factor  was  the  great  overpopulation  in  an 
agricultural  community,  and  this  could  only  be  alle- 
viated, not  remedied.  We  immediately  undertook  a 
series  of  endeavors.  First,  we  made  a frank  statement 
of  just  what  conditions  were  and  released  it  to  the 
newspapers  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time 
we  organized  a society  to  feed  destitute  Puerto  Rican 
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children,  provide  milk  stations,  etc.  Second,  we  made 
a survey  of  what  existing  businesses  could  be  built  up 
and  what  new  ones  established.  To  aid  us  in  this  we 
organized  a Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  We 
tried  to  build  up  truck  gardening  among  the  people 
by  such  methods  as  appealing  to  the  sugar  companies 
to  give  their  workmen  ground  on  which  to  grow  vege- 
tables. We  established  better  methods  of  distribu- 
tion. We  organized  markets.  We  also  developed  a 
Homestead  Commission  which  financed  and  put  back 
on  the  soil  Puerto  Rican  families  capable  of  farming. 
Finally,  we  cut  out  all  unnecessary  expense  possible. 
In  this  the  executive  office  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
fact  that  the  law  gave  the  governor  the  power  to 
blue-pencil  any  specific  item  in  the  budget  presented 
to  him  by  the  legislature  without  vetoing  the  entire 
measure. 

While  this  was  being  done,  a political  struggle  was 
in  process.  As  I have  said,  just  previous  to  my  arrival 
the  major  party,  which  had  been  in  control,  was  split. 
In  reorganizing  the  cabinet  this  had  to  be  taken  into 
account.  The  condition  had  its  assets  as  well  as  its 
liabilities,  for  it  made  possible  for  me  to  pick  the  best 
men  I could  find,  regardless  of  party,  and  obtain  their 
confirmation  from  the  Senate.  Here  the  usual  politi- 
cal comedies  occurred.  For  treasurer  I picked  a 
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Puerto  Rican  gentleman  of  high  standing,  long  expe- 
rience and  unimpeachable  probity.  That  was  just  the 
type  of  man  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  did  not 
want  to  see  in  office — or,  rather,  the  leader  of  that 
party — a scalawag  of  the  first  order  who  professed 
great  loyalty  to  the  United  States  and  did  not  speak 
a word  of  English.  After  much  backing  and  filling, 
however,  I got  him  through,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  group  to  which  he  belonged. 

The  cabinet  of  Puerto  Ricans  which  I had  were 
fine  competent  public  servants  and  ably  backed  the 
endeavors  we  set  on  foot.  At  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  a young  man  who  already 
was  a distinguished  tropical  scientific  agriculturist.  I 
found  him  in  that  position  when  I arrived  and  re- 
tained him.  In  his  agricultural  experimental  station 
he  had  made  very  notable  discoveries.  The  only  diffi- 
culty with  his  department  was  that,  as  he  was  a scien- 
tist at  heart,  the  discovery  was  what  interested  him 
rather  than  making  the  discovery  available  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people.  He,  however,  undertook 
this  mission  with  energy  and  efficiency.  The  head  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  whom  I appointed,  was 
also  an  excellent  man.  He  knew  the  people  and  their 
problems  and,  though  he  was  adroit  enough  to  avoid 
giving  political  offense,  he  did  not  allow  politics  to 
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dictate  either  his  appointments  or  his  policies.  Two 
other  Puerto  Ricans  rendered  equally  distinguished 
service : one  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  where 
among  his  other  duties  was  administering  the  Home- 
stead Commission;  the  other  in  the  Department  of 
Education.  This  latter  was  a particularly  fine  patriot. 
He  was  serving  as  editor  in  a publishing  house  in  the 
United  States  when  I went  to  Puerto  Rico.  He  gave 
up  a good  salary  and  a peaceful  life  to  battle  dis- 
interestedly for  the  establishment  of  an  educational 
system  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Among  the  American  public  servants  the  most  out- 
standing was  the  attorney  general,  James  R. 
Beverley.  By  some  fortuitous  chance  a man  had  been 
selected  for  this  position  who  possessed  all  the  neces- 
sary qualifications.  Brought  up  in  Texas,  he  spoke 
Spanish  with  perfect  fluency  and  knew  from  long  as- 
sociation the  Spanish  method  of  approach  and 
manner  of  thought.  He  had  infinite  patience  and 
infinite  determination. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  three  ultimate 
goals  toward  which  policy  could  be  shaped.  The  first 
of  these  was  statehood;  the  second,  some  kind  of 
dominion  status;  and  the  third,  absolute  independ- 
ence, such  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Haiti  and  Cuba. 
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All  involved  great  difficulties.  Statehood,  I think, 
though  I was  able  to  find  no  statement  to  that  effect, 
had  been  the  unconscious  aim  of  previous  administra- 
tions, particularly  those  during  the  early  days.  I be- 
lieve that  those  administrators  unconsciously,  in  ham- 
mering at  the  Americanization  program,  were  think- 
ing of  Puerto  Rico  as  a territory  that  would  eventually 
be  taken  into  the  Union  as  the  western  states  had  been. 
Undoubtedly  this  solution  would  have  been  best  had 
conditions  been  different.  There  were,  however,  too 
many  great  obstacles  in  the  way.  The  first  of  these 
was  that,  in  order  to  achieve  results,  an  entire  people 
had  to  be  made  over  in  their  language  and  their 
methods  of  approach  on  life — an  almost  impossible 
task.  It  is  one  thing  for  a Spaniard  to  come  to  the 
United  States  to  live  and  through  his  everyday  con- 
tacts attune  himself  to  our  method  of  thought.  It  is 
another  matter  to  try,  with  a handful  of  officials,  to 
change  an  entire  people  in  the  land  where  they  have 
been  born.  Fundamentally  we  are  different  from  the 
Spanish  Americans,  and  by  saying  this  I am  not  saying 
that  we  are  either  better  or  worse.  Nonidentity  does 
not  imply  either  superiority  or  inferiority.  The  differ- 
ence of  which  I have  spoken  is  evident  in  everyday 
life,  the  ordinary  small  amenities.  For  example,  we 
would  say  on  meeting  a man  merely,  “How  do  you 
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do?”  A Spanish-speaking  Puerto  Rican,  with  far 
greater  courtesy,  would,  in  addition,  ask,  “£  Como  esta 
su  estimada  esposa  y su  distinguida  familia  [How  is 
your  estimable  wife  and  your  distinguished  family]  ?” 
If  he  is  of  the  old  school  he  will  close  a personal 
letter  with  q.b.s.m. — quien  besa  su  viano  [who  kisses 
your  hand].  Puerto  Rican  girls  are  brought  up  in  the 
Spanish  tradition.  The  sex  relationship  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. Small  personal  habits  are  dissimilar.  A Puerto 
Rican  orator  turns  phrases  in  his  ordinary  address 
which  our  people  would  consider  flowery. 

Next  in  point  of  difficulty  on  the  road  to  statehood 
was  the  poverty  of  the  island.  Not  only  was  Puerto 
Rico  entirely  unable  to  assume  the  burdens  that  all 
states  carry  with  reference  to  sustaining  the  federal 
government,  but,  in  addition,  she  needed  desperately 
contributions  from  the  federal  government  to  sustain 
her.  What  is  more,  with  the  terrific  population 
density,  the  small  extent  of  the  fertile  land  and  the 
limited  natural  resources,  it  was  practically  impos- 
sible to  envisage  any  period  in  the  future  when  she 
would  be  able  to  take  up  these  federal  burdens. 
Finally,  in  assuming  this  as  our  goal,  we  gambled  on 
the  political  attitude  of  mind  of  the  continental 
United  States.  Would  it  be  willing  to  place  two 
Puerto  Rican  senators  in  the  Senate  and  the  cor- 
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responding  congressman  in  the  lower  house?  After 
balancing  all  of  these  in  my  mind  I decided  that  state- 
hood was  not  a possibility  and  that  it  would  be  base 
to  hold  it  up  as  such. 

Next  there  came  the  question  of  independence. 
From  the  strictly  material  point  of  view  this  would 
be  the  best  solution  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned. However,  independence  at  this  time  would  be 
tantamount  to  condemning  to  death  some  five  hun- 
dred thousand  or  more  Puerto  Ricans,  for  with  the 
ties  once  cut  between  the  island  and  our  country,  the 
economic  condition  of  the  island  would  be  so  infinitely 
bad  that  tens  of  thousands  would  die  of  disease  and 
starvation. 

There  remained  the  possibility  of  a dominion 
status,  and  this  is  that  toward  which  I directed  my 
work.  I felt  that  such  a goal,  if  attainable,  would 
be  best  both  for  the  United  States  and  for  Puerto 
Rico,  and  that  furthermore,  if  unattainable,  it  did 
not  preclude  independence,  as  would  statehood  if 
achieved. 

To  begin  with,  to  gain  such  an  end  there  would  be 
no  reason  to  continue  the  hopeless  drive  to  remodel 
all  Puerto  Ricans  so  that  they  should  become  similar 
in  language,  habits  and  thoughts  to  continental 
Americans.  Second,  a financial  status  which  contem- 
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plated  an  economic  condition  only  sufficiently  good  to 
maintain  her  own  internal  government  was  far  more 
imaginable  than  one  where  the  island  would  have  to 
contribute  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  federal 
government.  A dominion  status  also  could  carry  the 
same  advantages  as  statehood  as  far  as  trade  rela- 
tions are  concerned.  The  tariff  barriers  would  not  be 
raised  against  Puerto  Rican  products,  and,  therefore, 
her  major  industries,  which  are  now  entirely  de- 
pendent on  markets  within  the  United  States,  would 
not  be  destroyed.  Lastly,  the  pride  of  her  people 
would  be  satisfied  on  realizing  self-government 
within  their  own  borders. 

Of  course  I knew  that  this  goal  would  be  far  in  the 
future.  Much  had  to  be  done  before  it  was  a possi- 
bility. It  was,  however,  to  my  way  of  thinking  the 
best  plan. 

So  far  I have  spoken  only  of  my  plans  from  the 
standpoint  of  Puerto  Rico.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  United  States  I could  readily  see  advantages 
also.  We  as  a nation  must  look  in  all  probability  on 
the  countries  of  our  hemisphere  as  our  closest  as- 
sociates in  the  future.  Of  these,  all  below  the  Rio 
Grande  have  Latin  traditions  and  a greater  or  lesser 
amount  of  Latin  blood.  Puerto  Rico  might  well  be 
our  connecting  link.  She  might  be,  so  to  speak,  our 
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show  window  looking  south.  Her  educated  people, 
though  primarily  Latin  in  culture,  blood  and  tradi- 
tion, would  speak  English  and  be  acquainted  with 
America  and  America’s  method  of  thought.  Under 
these  circumstances  they  would  be  ideally  suited  for 
representatives  of  American  banking  or  industry  in 
the  Latin-American  countries.  Some  special  arrange- 
ment might  be  consummated  whereby  they  would  be 
available  for  consular  or  diplomatic  work. 

Accordingly,  I shaped  my  policies  to  this  end.  I 
told  the  people  that  they  should  be  proud  of  their 
Spanish  language  and  traditions  and  preserve  both, 
but  that  they  should  learn  English  and  acquaint  them- 
selves with  America’s  method  of  thought.  I explained 
to  them  that  one  did  not  eliminate  the  other,  and  that 
by  adding  the  second  to  the  first  they  were  enriched, 
not  impoverished. 

In  order  to  give  a warrant  of  my  good  faith  in 
this,  I worked  particularly  hard  on  my  Spanish.  De- 
ciding that  the  only  way  to  learn  to  swim  was  to  jump 
into  water  that  was  over  my  head,  I made  my 
speeches  in  Spanish.  Languages  do  not  come  to  me 
easily,  and  I made  many  comic  mistakes.  Once,  when 
addressing  a group  of  parents  on  school  problems 
and  desiring  to  impress  them  with  my  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  I used  a direct  translation  from  English 
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into  Spanish  of  “I  have  four  children  myself.”  Un- 
fortunately, the  meaning  is  not  the  same.  I found  out 
I had  informed  the  startled  audience  that  I had  given 
birth  to  four  children!  When  I told  the  president  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  Senate,  who  was  lunching  with  me 
immediately  afterwards,  what  had  happened,  he 
merely  lifted  his  eyebrow  and  said,  “Pero,  Senor 
Gobernador,  todo  es  posible  en  los  tropicos  [But,  Mr 
Governor,  everything  is  possible  in  the  tropics].”  At 
another  time  when  introducing  a distinguished 
general,  and  wishing  to  say  he  was  a bachelor,  I made 
a slight  slip  and  announced  him  as  a “tapeworm.” 

Everyone  took  it  all  in  good  part,  however,  and  I 
think  the  very  slips  I made  helped  me  to  work  out 
more  difficult  policies. 

Our  first  endeavor  to  raise  funds  to  help  feed 
Puerto  Rican  children  bore  real  fruit.  We  got  a very 
considerable  amount  of  money  and  unquestionably 
alleviated  great  suffering.  We  did  not  escape  criticism 
for  this,  however,  as  a local  group  maintained  that  I 
had  brought  shame  on  Puerto  Rico  by  exposing  her 
poverty  to  the  United  States,  kept  tourists  from  com- 
ing to  her  shores,  and  injured  the  sale  of  her 
products.  That,  however,  was  only  to  be  expected. 
As  a result  of  the  funds  thus  raised  and  a reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health,  we  cut  the 
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mortality  rates,  especially  among  infants,  to  a marked 
degree.  At  the  same  time,  to  my  horror,  the  birth 
rate  rose,  so  apparently  I had  contributed  to  the 
overpopulation  problem  rather  than  aiding  in  its  solu- 
tion. 

On  the  economic  end  we  made  good  gains.  We 
publicized  and  broadened  the  market  for  Puerto 
Rican  needlework,  both  my  wife  and  I at  times  acting 
as  salesmen.  We  built  up  the  production  of  vege- 
tables. We  spread  agricultural  knowledge  among  the 
small  farmers  by  using  demonstration  trucks  which 
went  from  community  to  community.  Our  fiscal  policy 
was  successful  also.  We  obtained  a grant  of  money 
from  the  federal  government  which  we  employed  for 
road  construction  in  such  fashion  as  to  make  existing 
roads  better  and  cheaper  to  maintain  and  at  the  same 
time  give  work  to  many  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  unemployed.  We  pared  down  the  island  govern- 
ment budget,  discontinued  all  operations  which  were 
not  strictly  necessary,  and  eventually  succeeded  in 
balancing  it.  Some  of  the  slums  we  were  able  to  clean 
up  through  the  construction  by  the  government  of 
small  houses,  and  we  placed  a certain  number  of 
families  on  farms  of  their  own  through  the  Home- 
stead Commission.  Neither  of  these  last  two  policies, 
however,  worked  as  well  as  I had  hoped,  the  former 
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because  it  got  into  politics,  the  latter  because  the 
land  obtainable  was  either  too  costly  or  too  barren  to 
be  of  much  value. 

In  all  this  work  I enjoyed  myself  thoroughly.  I 
have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  more  per- 
sonal the  inspections  an  executive  can  make,  the 
better  the  results  obtained.  Therefore,  at  least  once  a 
week  I went  out  on  the  island.  Often  I would  go  with 
just  the  chauffeur  who  drove  the  car.  No  one  would 
know  where  I was  going.  I would  be  traveling  along, 
stop  the  car  by  a school  and  walk  in.  If  conditions 
were  bad  I would  report  them  to  the  commissioner 
of  education.  If  conditions  were  good  I would  give 
out  a statement  to  the  newspapers,  naming  the 
teachers.  I would  stop  in  the  town  halls,  ask  for  the 
mayor,  and  then  send  out  word  that  I was  there,  if 
anyone  wanted  to  come  and  talk  over  anything  with 
me.  Generally  two  or  three  hundred  people  would 
turn  up,  some  with  troubles,  some  just  to  see  the 
show.  Every  kind  of  question  was  broached,  ranging 
from  credit  for  the  local  merchants  to  taxes.  Natu- 
rally there  was  always  a percentage  of  people  at 
these  meetings  who  tried  to  put  something  over.  At 
these  times  I always  took  with  me  some  Puerto  Rican 
who,  I knew,  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
countryside.  The  Puerto  Rican  people  are  lovable, 
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with  a keen  sense  of  humor,  and  nothing  amused 
them  more  than  to  see  one  of  these  fakers  fail.  Once 
a woman  got  up  in  the  audience  and  told  a long  and 
pathetic  story  of  how  difficult  it  was  for  her  to  main- 
tain her  farm,  stating  that  she  was  a widow  and  had 
children  dependent  on  her.  A friend  at  my  elbow 
whispered,  “She  has  plenty  of  money,”  so  when  she 
finished  I merely  told  her  with  great  solemnity  that 
she  should  get  married  again,  whereupon  the  whole 
audience  cheered. 

Sometimes  we  would  go  on  horseback  through  the 
hill  country,  stopping  at  the  little  huts.  Once  I recall 
asking  a local  farmer  how  things  were  with  him.  He 
was  quite  cheerful.  He  told  me  he  had  some  good 
pigs,  some  good  chickens,  etc.  Finally  I asked,  “How 
many  children  have  you?”  Immediately  his  face  fell. 
Shaking  his  head  gloomily,  he  answered,  “I  have  six 
daughters,  Governor,  and,  as  you  know,  women  are 
good  for  nothing.” 

Incidentally,  in  the  back  country  in  Puerto  Rico 
they  use  a very  expressive  phrase.  If  you  ask  a man 
how  many  there  are  in  his  family,  instead  of  answer- 
ing, for  example,  twelve  people,  he  will  reply,  “Sir, 
I have  twelve  mouths.”  To  him  the  feeding  of  his 
children  is  a constant  problem. 

I also  saw  a great  deal  of  the  educated  Puerto 
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Ricans.  Through  them  I got  a real  insight  into 
Spanish  customs  and  culture. 

I was  really  sorry  to  leave  the  island  when  my  term 
had  finished,  and  I felt  I had  left  friends  there  and 
an  interesting  problem  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion solved. 
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The  Philippines 

When  I left  Puerto  Rico  I did  so  because  I had  been 
named  governor-general  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  a 
post  it  had  always  been  my  ambition  to  fill.  For  years 
I had  been  interested  in  them.  They  are  the  greatest 
colonial  possession  that  the  United  States  has  ever 
had.  They  consist  of  a group  of  some  thousands  of 
islands  stretching  a thousand  miles  from  about  20° 
N.  to  40  N.  of  the  equator.  A number  of  these  islands 
are  large,  such  as  Luzon  and  Mindanao.  Many  more 
are  mere  dots  in  the  blue  tropical  ocean.  Logically, 
they  are  the  northern  end  of  the  land  mass  that  once 
extended  from  the  mainland  through  Java,  the 
Celebes  and  Borneo.  The  climate  is  tropical  in  all  of 
them.  They  are  very  rich  in  natural  resources.  Great 
forests  cover  large  areas.  Some  parts,  indeed,  have 
not  been  explored  even  to  this  day. 

Ethnologically  speaking,  the  people  are  composed 
of  a blend  of  a number  of  races.  The  primitive  stock 
arrived  before  the  land  bridges  went  down  and  is 
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represented  by  the  Negritos,  who,  as  their  name  im- 
plies, look  like  pygmy  Negroes.  These  are  jungle 
folk;  never  numerous,  they  are  now  almost  extinct.  A 
few  small  tribes  still  remain  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
mountains  and  in  some  of  the  larger  swamps.  They 
live  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Of  course  they  have  bred 
to  a certain  extent  with  the  later  arrivals,  but  the 
strain  is  negligible  as  far  as  the  composition  of  the 
Filipino  people  today  is  concerned.  In  the  far  north 
of  Luzon,  also,  there  are  still  some  traces  left  of  a 
small  hairy  Caucasian  pygmy. 

After  the  Negritos  there  came  a migration  of 
proto-Malays,  small  people  but  by  no  means  pygmies. 
They  are  yellow  in  color,  and  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
is  so  low  that  a ruler  can  be  placed  from  eye  to  eye 
without  touching  it.  This  invasion  was  followed  in 
turn  by  two  Indonesian  waves.  One  of  these,  the  so- 
called  Indonesian  A was  of  rather  tall,  slight  men 
with  aquiline  features.  Its  purest  examples  are  found 
among  the  Kalingas  of  northern  Luzon,  but  it  was 
never  numerically  great  enough  to  form  a pre- 
dominant element  in  the  population.  The  second 
Indonesian  group  is  more  important.  It  is  spoken  of 
as  Indonesian  B.  The  physical  type  is  thickset  and 
dark  colored.  It  furnishes  today  the  backbone  of  the 
Ilocano  group,  which  is  one  of  the  most  industrious 
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and  persistent  that  the  islands  have.  Their  main 
center  is  in  the  Ilocano  provinces  in  the  north  of 
Luzon. 

Subsequently  there  came  at  least  two  other  big 
Malay  migrations.  These  were  the  northern  group, 
which  may  have  brought  with  them  the  rice  culture, 
and  the  southern  betel-nut-chewing  group.  Together 
they  form  about  40  per  cent  of  the  blood  of  the 
Filipino  people.  In  addition  to  these  original  strains 
there  has  been  some  mixture  of  other  races.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  Chinese.  They  have 
been  arriving  in  small  numbers  over  a large  number 
of  years.  Generally  they  are  in  business.  At  the 
present  moment  most  of  the  shopkeepers,  particularly 
in  the  small  towns,  are  Chinese.  The  Chinese  brought 
practically  no  women  and  have  blended  with  the 
native  Filipinos,  intermarrying  and  becoming  a part 
of  the  community.  Some  Japanese  have  come,  but 
they  have  tended  to  keep  to  themselves.  In  the  early 
times  there  was  some  settlement  by  both  Hindus  and 
Arabs.  Through  their  long  years  of  occupancy  the 
Spanish  also  mixed  to  some  extent,  and  a large 
number  of  the  Filipino  leaders  have  Spanish  blood. 
The  Americans,  like  the  Japanese,  have  kept  to  them- 
selves, and  when  they  leave  there  will  be  no  trace  of 
them,  ethnologically  speaking. 
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During  the  centuries  amalgamation  between  these 
various  races  has  been  in  progress.  As  the  ratios  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  islands  varied,  the  resultant 
type  has  varied  also.  In  the  island  of  Luzon,  for 
example,  we  have  in  the  north  the  Ilocanos,  thickset, 
short  and  dark,  and  in  the  south  the  Bicolanos,  whose 
coloration  is  a very  light  yellow  and  who,  though 
short,  are  delicately  formed.  Because  of  these  widely 
diversified  migratory  waves,  and  also  because  of  the 
isolation  predicated  on  the  great  number  of  islands 
and  the  miles  of  sea  that  separate  them,  the  language 
is  diversified  to  a marked  extent.  There  are  approxi- 
mately seventeen  different  languages  spoken  by  con- 
siderable groups.  What  is  more,  a large  number  of 
these  languages  are  not  merely  dialects  but  clearly 
differentiated.  A man  who  speaks  one  does  not  neces- 
sarily understand  another. 

A Filipino  senator  running  from  a district  in  Luzon 
may  very  well  have  to  make  his  addresses  to  his 
constituents  in  three  different  tongues — Tagalog, 
Pampangan  and  Pangasinan. 

The  three  great  linguistic  divisions  are  Tagalog, 
Visayan  and  Ilocano.  In  some  of  the  languages  there 
are  curious  and  interesting  traces  of  the  origin  of  the 
particular  group.  The  word  “Tagalog”,  which  is  used 
to  designate  those  people  who  occupy  central  Luzon, 
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particularly  around  Manila,  situated  on  the  Pasig 
River,  literally  translated,  means  “the  river  people”; 
the  words  for  east  and  west  are  up  and  down  the 
river;  the  word  for  town  means  a boatload.  In  other 
words,  these  are  people  who  arrived  by  boat  and 
their  language  was  shaped  accordingly. 

Philippine  history  goes  back  into  the  dim  past.  The 
islands,  or  at  least  part  of  them,  were  dependencies 
of  the  successive  Hindu-Malayan  empires  of  Indo- 
China,  Borneo  and  Sumatra  from  the  early  years  of 
the  Christian  era  until  the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  next  hundred  years  they  were  subject  to 
the  Majapahit  Empire  of  Java.  Then,  through  its 
great  admiral,  Cheng  Ho,  the  Ming  dynasty  of  China 
gained  a shadowy  control  which  lasted  for  a very 
short  period.  After  that,  the  northern  islands  were 
generally  independent,  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
pirates  from  Japan  and  China  permitted.  The 
southern  were  under  the  control  of  a Mohammedan 
sultanate  from  Borneo.  In  the  folk  stories  this  sul- 
tanate is  credited  with  extending  its  sway  even  as  far 
as  the  southern  part  of  Luzon  and  Manila. 

Originally,  of  course,  the  people  were  pagans  and 
their  religions  were  animistic,  influenced  in  the  south 
by  Hinduism.  Some  time  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  Mohammedan  missionaries  ar- 
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rived  and  made  many  converts,  especially  in  the 
southern  islands,  where  that  faith  is  still  strong  to- 
day. 

The  Filipinos’  first  contact  with  the  conquering 
white  races  came  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  At  that  time  the  greatest  of  sea  captains 
and  adventurers,  the  Portuguese,  Magellan,  had 
sailed  to  attempt  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe 
for  Charles  I of  Spain.  Undeterred  by  mutiny, 
famine,  storm  and  disaster,  he  had  beaten  his  way 
around  the  southern  end  of  South  America  through 
the  passage  which  bears  his  name  today.  Three  of  his 
five  ships  had  been  lost.  After  months  of  sailing 
across  the  Pacific  he  reached  the  island  of  Cebu.  The 
historian  of  his  expedition,  Pigafetta,  describes  the 
friendly  attitude  of  the  natives,  their  hospitality  and 
kindness.  He  says  they  were  fond  of  music,  cockfight- 
ing, dancing  and  alcoholic  liquors.  As  time  passed, 
however,  Magellan  got  himself  into  difficulties 
through  espousing  the  cause  of  one  of  the  native 
chiefs  who  had  been  baptized  a Christian  and  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Spain.  A battle  took 
place  and  he  was  killed  on  the  little  island  of  Mactan 
near  Cebu  in  1521.  A monument  marks  the  place  to- 
day. 

A number  of  Spanish  expeditions  were  sent  out  in 
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the  ensuing  years,  with  the  object  of  taking  the 
islands  as  Spanish  colonies.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
they  received  the  name  by  which  they  are  known, 
being  called  in  honor  of  the  then  Crown  Prince  of 
Spain,  who  afterwards  became  Philip  II. 

The  Spanish  conquest  did  not  begin,  however,  until 
1565,  when  Don  Miguel  de  Legaspi  arrived.  He  was 
an  administrator  of  proven  efficiency  and  had  made 
a fine  record  for  himself  in  Mexico.  He  first  estab- 
lished himself  in  Cebu,  where  his  wisdom  and  tact 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  natives.  The  Spaniards 
feared  not  merely  the  Filipinos  but  also  the  Portu- 
guese, who,  nearly  a hundred  years  before,  after 
Vasco  da  Gama  had  opened  up  the  route  East  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had  established  themselves  in 
the  Orient  and  resented  with  bitterness  any  intrusion. 

As  time  passed  Legaspi  moved  north,  first  to 
Panay  and  finally  to  Manila.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  after  this  latter  town  had  been  taken  by  assault, 
the  Spaniards  found  among  the  dead  natives  the  body 
of  a Portuguese  gunner.  Legaspi  now  definitely  es- 
tablished himself  in  Manila.  He  had  with  him  his 
cousin,  Andres  de  Urdaneta,  an  able  and  devoted 
man  who  had  been  on  a previous  expedition  to  the 
Philippines  and  now  had  taken  orders  as  an  Augustine 
monk.  While  Legaspi  was  attending  to  the  state 
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affairs,  Urdaneta  founded  the  Augustinian  order  in 
the  islands,  and  the  conversion  of  the  people  to 
Christianity  began. 

There  followed  years  of  fighting.  At  no  time  did 
the  Spaniards  have  more  than  a handful  of  troops, 
but  owing  to  the  superb  leadership  of  Legaspi  a large 
number  of  the  islands  were  brought  under  the 
Spanish  sway.  It  was  a notable  feat  and  ranks  high 
among  the  achievements  of  that  lionhearted  group 
of  conquistadors  who  made  Spain  the  great  power  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

War  was  continuous  in  the  next  century.  The 
various  European  countries  were  bitterly  jealous,  and 
each  wished  to  pre-empt  for  itself  the  control  of  the 
East.  The  Dutch  took  the  island  of  Formosa  and 
twice  attempted  to  take  the  Philippine  Islands;  both 
times  their  fleets  were  destroyed  in  Manila  Bay.  An 
amusing  commentary  on  judicial  temperament  is  the 
fact  that  Morga,  the  Spanish  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  islands,  was  the  victorious 
commander  in  one  of  these  engagements.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  British,  led  by  Admiral 
Cornish  and  General  Draper,  took  Manila  but  did 
not  extend  their  control  over  most  of  the  islands. 
Again  it  was  a justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  this  time 
named  De  Anda,  who  kept  the  Spanish  flag  flying. 
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When  peace  was  declared  in  1764  the  British  with- 
drew. These  were  not  the  only  troubles  the  Spaniards 
were  meeting.  There  was  perpetual  warfare  between 
them  and  the  Mohammedan  Moros  of  Mindanao 
and  the  other  southern  islands.  These  fierce  fighting 
men,  in  light  sailing  vessels  called  vintas,  raided  the 
coasts  of  the  Spanish  possessions.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  made  real  headway  and  gradually  gained 
control  of  all  the  islands  that  are  now  known  as  the 
Philippines.  Nevertheless,  there  were  areas  in  some 
of  the  larger  ones,  such  as  Mindanao,  and  even  in 
the  mountain  provinces  of  Luzon,  where  this  did  not 
hold  true. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  view  of  modern  events, 
that  Japanese  chronicles  mention  an  attempted  in- 
vasion of  Luzon  in  1540,  and  that  the  Spaniards 
destroyed  a Japanese  settlement  in  the  north  of  the 
island  in  1582.  Incidentally,  in  the  sixteenth  century 
there  was  a good  deal  of  Japanese  trade  to  the 
Philippines. 

The  Spanish  achievement  in  the  Philippines  was 
great  and  has  not  received  sufficient  credit.  When 
they  came  there  in  1 570  the  population  was  estimated 
as  not  more  than  five  hundred  thousand.  By  1899  it 
had  risen  to  six  million,  seven  hundred  thousand, 
which  is  in  itself  a testimonial  to  them.  Furthermore, 
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they  had  introduced  occidental  culture.  They  also  in- 
troduced Christianity,  and  today  between  80  and  90 
per  cent  of  the  people  are  Christians,  the  balance 
being  evenly  divided  between  Mohammedans  and 
pagans. 

The  average  individual  has  an  entirely  wrong  im- 
pression of  the  Filipinos.  He  thinks  of  them  as  sav- 
ages. They  are  not  savages  any  more  than  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  savages.  Even  before  the 
Spaniards  came  they  had  their  own  civilization.  They 
in  no  fashion  resembled  the  Indians  of  America. 
They  had  a literature  and  a written  language.  What 
is  more,  this  was  recognized  by  the  people  who  came 
in  contact  with  them.  La  Perouse,  the  French  ex- 
plorer, said  in  1787  that  the  Filipinos  were  “in  no 
way  inferior”  to  the  people  of  Europe.  They  are  de- 
lightful companions  and  are,  by  nature,  gentlefolk. 
During  the  time  that  I was  governor  general  I 
traveled  continually  over  the  islands  and  used  to  stay 
with  various  Filipinos.  I got  as  perfect  courtesy  and 
hospitality  from  the  little  barefoot  farmer  as  I did 
from  the  wealthy  merchant  or  landowner.  What  is 
more,  it  was  real  courtesy  and  had  no  touch  of 
servility.  Filipinos  were  my  companions  not  merely 
in  the  affairs  of  government  and  on  formal  occasions 
but  also  in  the  field  when  hunting  and  fishing. 
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Throughout,  I enjoyed  the  association.  They  are  real 
sportsmen  and  they  have  a keen  sense  of  humor.  At 
one  of  the  interminable  official  receptions  where  a 
couple  of  thousand  people  or  more  file  by  to  shake 
hands,  we  had  asked  Senator  Aquino  to  receive  with 
us.  The  first  few  hundred  he  greeted  in  the  ordinary 
way:  “So  glad  to  see  you,”  “How  do  you  do,”  etc. 
Then  I suddenly  realized  his  phraseology  had 
changed.  He  was  grasping  each  arrival  by  the  hand 
and  murmuring  in  a sepulchral  tone,  “Ora  pro  nobis.” 
Incidentally,  the  Filipinos  have  always  had  the 
fighting  edge.  It  is  not  generally  known,  but  Ward, 
the  American,  when  he  organized  his  “Ever- 
Victorious  Army”  for  the  defense  of  Shanghai,  used 
as  its  backbone  what  he  called  “Manila  Men”, 
obviously  Filipinos.  This  was  the  corps  that  later 
formed  the  nucleus  of  Chinese  Gordon’s  troops. 

The  Filipinos  have  also  a real  artistic  trend.  They 
number  painters  and  sculptors  among  their  noted 
men.  Their  literature  is  not  great  in  quantity  but 
some  is  of  the  first  order.  The  two  novels  by  Jose 
Rizal,  their  great  national  hero,  Noli  Me  Tangere 
and  El  Filibusterismo  would  rank  high  among  the 
literary  attainments  of  any  nation. 

The  darker  side  of  the  picture  is  that  I believe 
them  to  be,  on  the  whole,  more  venal  than  our  people 
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and  more  inclined  to  tyrannize  over  one  another 
when  they  get  the  opportunity. 

When  Admiral  Dewey  arrived  with  the  American 
fleet  in  1898  he  crushed  the  Spanish  fleets  without 
any  trouble.  His  most  difficult  achievement  was  the 
diplomatic  victory  gained  over  the  German  fleet  in 
Manila  Bay.  The  Germans  were  under  the  command 
of  an  overbearing  admiral  who  undoubtedly  was  act- 
ing with  instructions  from  home.  His  ships  were 
more  modern  than  and  superior  to  the  American 
ships.  He  was  insolent  and  openly  sympathetic  to  the 
Spaniards.  Eventually,  at  Dewey’s  command,  one  of 
our  vessels  fired  a shot  across  the  bow  of  one  of  the 
German  cruisers  which  was  violating  the  laws  of 
neutrality.  The  German  admiral  claimed  he  had  been 
outraged  and  asked  the  captains  of  the  various  vessels 
of  the  foreign  navies  then  anchored  in  the  bay  to 
meet  and  hear  his  case.  The  only  one  who  came  was 
the  Britisher,  Captain  Sir  Edward  Chichester.  He 
backed  Dewey  straight  through  and  thereafter  the 
German  admiral  made  no  more  trouble. 

It  was  some  months  before  the  American  troops 
arrived  and  the  actual  capture  of  the  islands  was 
undertaken.  This  was  aided  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  in  progress  a Filipino  insurrection,  led  by 
Aguinaldo,  against  the  Spaniards.  Though  we  were 
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helped  originally  by  this,  it  contained  the  seeds  of 
much  trouble  for  the  future. 

We  occupied  Manila  on  August  13,  1898.  The 
fighting  was  slight  and  the  casualty  list  on  both  sides 
inconsiderable.  When  peace  was  declared,  Spain 
ceded  the  Philippine  Islands  to  us,  for  which  we  paid 
her  twenty  million  dollars. 

Then  began  a new  phase  of  the  drama.  Aguinaldo 
and  his  forces,  which  were  numerous,  maintained 
that  our  mission  had  been  merely  to  help  rid  the 
Philippines  of  the  Spaniards  and  then  turn  over  the 
government  to  the  Filipinos. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  situation  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  existed  in  Puerto  Rico  at  the 
time  of  the  American  occupation,  and  contained,  at 
least  superficially,  many  resemblances  to  Cuba. 
There  was,  as  in  Cuba,  a fully  organized  insurrec- 
tion in  progress,  supported  by  large  elements  of  the 
people,  and  this  insurrection  had  established  its  own 
government. 

Admiral  Dewey  had  furnished  transportation  for 
Aguinaldo  and  some  of  his  companions  from  Hong 
Kong  to  Cavite  on  a United  States  naval  vessel. 

Aguinaldo  claimed  furthermore  that  Pratt,  the 
American  consul  general  at  Singapore,  had  promised 
the  Philippines  their  independence  if  he,  Aguinaldo, 
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would  fight  with  the  Americans  against  Spain.  Of 
course  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  Pratt  said  anything 
of  this  nature,  and,  even  if  he  had  said  so,  he  most 
certainly  had  no  authority  to  commit  the  United 
States.  The  secretary  of  the  navy  advised  Admiral 
Dewey  by  cable  “not  to  have  political  alliances  with 
the  insurgents  or  any  faction  in  the  islands  that  would 
incur  liability  to  maintain  their  cause  in  the  future.” 
Admiral  Dewey  stated  with  reference  to  his  actions 
that  he  had  “entered  into  no  alliances  with  the  in- 
surgents or  with  any  faction.”  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  at  this  time  he  cabled  to  the  War  Department 
the  following  statement  concerning  the  Filipinos  : “In 
my  opinion  these  people  are  far  superior  in  their 
intelligence  and  more  capable  of  self-government 
than  the  natives  of  Cuba,  and  I am  familiar  with 
both  races.” 

Later  he  had  apparently  changed  his  mind,  for  he 
says,  speaking  of  the  Filipinos  in  a dispatch,  “They 
should  be  treated  kindly,  exactly  as  you  would  treat 
children,  for  they  are  little  else,  and  should  be 
coerced  only  when  gentle  means  of  bringing  them  to 
reason  has  failed.”  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however, 
that  in  a later  memorandum  he  reiterated  his  former 
opinion. 

Aguinaldo  in  at  least  one  proclamation  to  the 
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Filipino  people  announced  that  the  United  States 
considered  them  “as  sufficiently  civilized  and  capable 
of  governing  for  ourselves  our  unfortunate  country.” 

When  the  Americans  captured  Manila  they  did 
not  permit  the  Philippine  insurrectos  to  enter  and 
occupy  the  city,  as  it  was  feared  that  general  dis- 
orders and  looting  would  immediately  follow.  I be- 
lieve this  action  to  have  been  thoroughly  justified, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  brought,  as  its  inevitable 
consequence,  resentment  of  the  bitterest  sort  on  the 
part  of  the  Filipinos.  They  felt  that  foreigners  were 
barring  them  from  their  own  capital.  General  Otis, 
an  able  officer,  was  in  command  of  our  troops. 
Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse  and  finally 
Aguinaldo  stated  that  amicable  relations  with  the 
army  of  the  United  States  were  broken  off  and  pro- 
tested against  the  “intrusion  of  the  United  States 
government  in  the  administration  of  these  islands”, 
saying,  furthermore,  that  the  United  States  authori- 
ties had  “verbally  promised  [him]  their  active  sup- 
port.” 

The  rebel  morale  was  also  considerably  bolstered 
by  what  was  going  on  in  the  United  States.  There 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  an  election.  The  Democrats 
were  vituperously  attacking  the  handling  of  the 
Philippine  situation  under  the  Republicans.  Behind 
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them  they  had  rallied  the  old  anti-imperialist  group. 
The  political  orators  representing  this  party  an- 
nounced repeatedly,  from  platform  after  platform 
in  the  United  States,  that  it  was  tyrannous  to  hold 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  that  they  should  be  given 
their  freedom  at  once.  They  said  our  troops  had  been 
guilty  of  brutality  and  cruelty.  Anybody  in  our  coun- 
try would  have  understood  this  perfectly  as  politics, 
but  the  Filipinos  had  never  been  accustomed  to  free- 
dom of  speech.  They  felt  that  any  government  which 
would  permit  the  opposition  to  speak  about  it  in  such 
fashion  must  be  so  feeble  that  it  was  on  the  verge  of 
collapse.  Aguinaldo  used  these  campaign  statements 
effectively,  telling  his  followers  that  a severe  reverse 
for  the  American  troops  in  the  field  would  un- 
doubtedly mean  the  withdrawal  of  the  Americans 
from  the  Philippines. 

At  the  beginning  we  had  only  a handful  of  soldiers 
in  the  Philippines,  about  fourteen  thousand,  and  they 
were  by  no  means  seasoned  or,  for  that  matter, 
properly  equipped.  As  in  Cuba,  we  used  black  powder 
and  the  men  wore  blue  flannel  shirts.  The  Filipino 
forces  were,  like  all  armies  in  an  insurrection,  difficult 
to  estimate,  as  individuals  joined  and  left  them  as 
convenience,  enthusiasm  or  the  fortunes  of  war  indi- 
cated. There  were  probably  arms  for  some  forty 
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thousand.  Unquestionably,  however,  many  joined  in 
addition,  using  only  bolos  or  fowling  pieces.  Actual 
fighting  began  in  1899  near  the  city  of  Manila.  It 
continued  with  successive  American  victories.  Mean- 
while, additional  troops  arrived.  One  point  after  an- 
other was  brought  under  control  by  our  arms.  There 
were  no  battles  in  the  sense  that  we  would  use  the 
word  today,  and,  as  time  progressed,  the  struggle 
developed  more  and  more  into  guerrilla  warfare, 
companies  and  detachments  being  the  average  unit 
engaged.  We  took  over  the  Moro  provinces,  Jolo, 
etc.,  making  an  agreement  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  to 
the  effect  that  he  retain  spiritual  but  not  temporal 
powers  over  his  people. 

There  were  many  deeds  of  heroism  by  individuals 
and  small  detachments.  One  instance  that  was  very 
typical  of  our  country  occurred  when  a young  lieu- 
tenant named  Crockett  reported  in  camp  with  seven 
armed  Filipino  soldiers  that  he  had  captured,  and 
when  asked  how  he  had  done  it,  he  said,  “I  sur- 
rounded them.” 

General  Aguinaldo  was  forced  into  the  mountain 
provinces  in  Luzon.  Many  of  the  high  officials  of  his 
government  and  his  mother  and  son  were  either 
captured  or  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. In  1900  the  insurrection  was  virtually  brought 
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to  an  end  when  Aguinaldo  himself  was  taken.  The 
story  of  his  capture  is  dramatic.  In  the  Philippines 
are  a people  known  as  the  Macabebes  who  are  superb 
fighters  and  always  have  been  loyal  to  the  constituted 
government.  They  live  in  a couple  of  villages  in 
Luzon.  The  legend  is  that  they  are  descendants  of 
Spanish-Mexican  troops  sent  over  in  years  past  as  an 
aid  to  the  Spanish  government.  A plan  was  devised. 
General  Fred  Funston  of  the  American  army  and 
some  of  his  officers  trusted  themselves  to  these  Maca- 
bebes, who  brought  them  as  prisoners  to  Aguinaldo’s 
camp.  During  the  night  the  Macabebes  cut  the  ropes 
that  bound  the  Americans  and  gave  them  their  arms. 
Then  they  captured  Aguinaldo  and  his  staff. 

It  would  be  well  now  to  make  a general  estimate 
of  peoples  and  conditions  in  the  Philippines  at  this 
period.  The  islands  had  a population  of  about  six 
million,  seven  hundred  thousand,  unevenly  dis- 
tributed. Great  areas  were  untamed  jungle,  unin- 
habited or  containing  only  a few  primitive  savages. 
On  islands  like  Cebu  the  population  was  dense.  Also 
there  were  big  cities  like  Manila,  Cebu  and  Iloilo. 
Rising  80  per  cent  of  the  people  were  Christian.  Of 
these  the  majority  were  Roman  Catholics,  but  be- 
cause of  a schism  a native  church  of  considerable 
strength  had  grown  up  in  northern  Luzon.  The  re- 
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maining  15  or  20  per  cent  were  about  equally  divided 
between  Mohammedans  and  pagans.  The  Moham- 
medans were  concentrated  in  the  southern  islands. 
Most  of  them  were  in  Mindanao,  though  Jolo  was, 
so  to  speak,  their  headquarters.  The  pagans  were 
scattered  in  many  places.  As  a rule,  they  occupied  the 
dense  jungle  tracts,  the  big  swamps  or  the  mountains. 
The  greatest  single  block  was  in  the  hilly  country  in 
northern  Luzon  and  extended  to  the  marshes  in  the 
Apayao  country.  There  was  no  cohesion  among  these 
pagans.  Their  customs  and  languages  were  different. 
Some  of  them  were  head-hunters,  some  tree-dwellers. 
The  Igorotes  continually  were  at  war  with  their 
equally  savage  neighbors,  the  Ifugao.  In  the  moun- 
tain province  they  had  developed  a rice  culture  like 
China’s,  and  the  hills  were  laboriously  terraced. 
Ethnologically  speaking,  except  for  the  Negritos, 
who  were  only  a handful,  they  were  much  the  same 
stock  as  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  islands. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  pagan  element,  at 
least,  was  easily  absorbable.  A man  from  the  moun- 
tain province,  converted  to  Christianity  and  educated, 
became  as  any  other  Filipino.  One  of  my  friends, 
who  is  a distinguished  doctor,  started  as  an  Igorote 
boy  clothed  in  a gee  string. 

I have  spoken  previously  of  the  different  dialects 
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and  the  different  physical  characteristics  of  the  peo- 
ple. I do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  a distinct  cohesion  and  the  beginning  of  a real 
national  consciousness  existed  among  the  Christian 
Filipinos. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  were  farmers. 
There  was  little  manufacturing.  In  the  seacoast 
towns  many  were  fishermen.  Most  of  the  products 
of  the  islands  went  to  sustain  the  people.  One  of  their 
most  important  exports  was  hemp  of  a fine  quality. 
Manila  rope  used  to  be  known  over  the  seven  seas  in 
the  days  of  sailing  vessels.  Incidentally,  the  great 
navies  of  the  world  used  this  rope  for  years.  Tobacco, 
copra  and  cocoanut  oil  were  also  exported. 

There  was  little  suffering,  as  far  as  hunger  went. 
The  country,  though  poor  in  cash,  was  rich  in  soil 
and  natural  resources,  and  the  people  themselves  are 
most  generous.  The  families  are  close  units  and  take 
care  of  the  poor  and  destitute  among  their  members. 
What  is  more,  everyone  in  a community  is  related. 
Once  when  I stopped  in  a small  village  in  Cebu  and 
asked  the  headman  there  who  the  various  other  peo- 
ple were  who  made  up  the  village,  he  informed  me 
that  they  were  all  his  parientes  (relatives).  No  suf- 
fering from  hunger  has  ever  existed  in  the  Philip- 
pines comparable  to  that  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  islands, 
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however,  were  disease  ridden.  Smallpox,  cholera, 
bubonic  plague,  malaria,  tuberculosis,  scourged  them. 
Sanitation  was  unknown. 

Govermentally,  also,  the  Philippines  were,  if  any- 
thing, more  backward  than  Puerto  Rico.  The  Spanish 
administration  here  had  more  or  less  paralleled  what 
had  happened  in  Spain.  In  the  beginning  it  was  ex- 
tremely efficient  and  wise.  As  the  years  had  passed,  it 
had  not  only  ceased  to  advance  but  had  degenerated. 
The  system  in  existence  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a survival  of  feudalism.  There  were  great 
landowners,  caciques,  they  were  called,  who  owned 
all  the  country  for  miles  around  their  houses.  These 
men,  or  women,  as  the  case  might  be,  exercised  prac- 
tically an  arbitrary  power.  They  held  in  their  hands 
the  high,  the  low  and  the  middle  justice.  This,  of 
course,  meant  that  government  was  just  or  unjust, 
good  or  bad,  dependent  purely  on  the  character  of 
the  individual,  and  it  is  axiomatic  that  absolute  power 
has  a corroding  effect  on  the  characters  of  most  men. 

A further  element  of  great  importance  in  society 
was  the  Catholic  Church.  It  had  done  splendid  serv- 
ice in  the  beginning  and  was  doing  good  service  still, 
but  abuses  had  grown  up.  The  principal  one  of  these 
was  the  acquisition  of  land.  In  one  fashion  or  another 
the  great  Catholic  orders  had  become  enormous  land- 
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owners.  Frequently  some  professing  Catholic  among 
the  Filipinos  during  his  active  life  would  observe  the 
commandments  of  the  church  principally  by  their 
breach.  Then  the  years  would  close  in  on  him  and  he 
would  realize  he  was  going  to  die.  On  thinking  things 
over,  he  would  find  that  the  number  of  misdeeds 
from  extortion  to  murder  that  he  had  on  his  con- 
science were  considerable.  He  would  not  be  sure 
whether  there  was  a hereafter,  but  he  would  feel  it 
might  be  a good  thing  to  take  out  a little  insurance 
and,  accordingly,  would  leave  in  his  will  a lot  of 
property  to  the  Church. 

The  Church  found  itself,  therefore,  in  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  position  of  being  the  spiritual  pastor 
and  the  material  master  of  the  people  at  the  same 
time.  A bitter  feeling  of  resentment  grew  up  against 
it.  Though  these  troubles  had  been  largely  settled 
when  I came  to  the  islands,  some  still  remained.  The 
attitude  of  the  people  was  well  expressed  at  a meet- 
ing I once  attended  composed  of  tenant  farmers  of 
Church  property  in  Bulacan.  The  leader  of  the 
group,  a little  Filipino  in  a pair  of  cotton  trousers,  a 
cotton  shirt  and  no  shoes,  said  to  me,  “Governor 
General,  on  Sunday  they  tell  us  from  the  pulpit  to  be 
charitable,  to  take  of  our  goods  and  give  them  to  the 
poor,  and  on  Monday  they  tell  us  to  pay  the  rent  for 
the  farms  or  we  will  be  dispossessed.” 
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Furthermore,  the  whole  situation  presented  an 
anomaly  in  that  we  had  in  the  Philippines  an  oriental 
people,  predominantly  Christian,  on  whom  Western 
civilization  had  had  a very  great  influence,  even 
though  underlying  it  was  a native  culture. 

Of  course,  during  the  period  of  the  insurrection  a 
military  government  was  necessary.  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  who  succeeded  General  Otis,  was  the  chief 
executive  and  handled  it  ably.  It  was  equally  evident 
at  the  time  that  no  permanent  government  could  be 
founded  on  this  basis,  and  that  now  was  the  moment 
when  force  was  foolishness  and  statecraft  should 
take  its  place. 

President  McKinley  had  sent  out  a civilian  com- 
mission in  1899.  This  was  primarily  a fact-finding 
body  but  it  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  islands’ 
government.  A definite  transition  from  military  to 
civil,  however,  did  not  take  place  until  this  first  com- 
mission was  succeeded  by  a second  in  1901,  of  which 
William  H.  Taft,  later  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  chairman.  On  July  4 of  that  year  Secre- 
tary Root,  by  order  of  the  President,  designated 
Taft  civil  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
definitely  placed  all  control  in  his  hands.  The  latter 
part  of  this  order  made  this  clear.  It  reads:  “The 
military  forces  in  the  division  of  the  Philippines  shall 
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be  at  all  times  subject  ...  to  the  call  of  the  civil 
authorities  for  the  maintenance  of  law,  order  and  the 
enforcement  of  their  authority.” 

Immediately  following  this,  Elihu  Root,  who  was 
then  secretary  of  war  and  one  of  the  ablest  public 
servants  we  ever  had,  wrote  a letter  of  instructions 
for  Mr  Taft  which  President  McKinley  signed.  In 
that  letter  he  outlined  the  policy  Mr  Taft  was  to  pur- 
sue as  civil  governor.  This  letter  is  a model  of  con- 
structive statesmanship  well  worthy  to  be  read  by 
anyone  interested  in  colonial  government.  In  it  was 
stated  a policy  of  decentralization  whenever  possible, 
the  thesis  being  that  the  only  way  to  train  people  to 
handle  their  own  affairs  is  to  put  upon  them  an  ever- 
increasing  responsibility.  One  sentence  reads:  “In 
the  distribution  of  powers  among  the  governments 
organized  by  the  commission,  the  presumption  is 
always  to  be  in  favor  of  the  smaller  subdivision.” 
This  embodied  the  old  theory  of  our  government 
in  the  United  States,  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  recent 
developments  have  tended  to  nullify.  The  letter  con- 
tinues: “In  all  cases  the  municipal  officers  who  ad- 
minister the  local  affairs  of  the  people  are  to  be 
selected  by  the  people.”  One  of  the  most  pertinent 
paragraphs  runs:  “In  all  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  administrative  provisions  which  they  are 
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authorized  to  prescribe,  the  commission  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  government  they  are  establishing 
is  designed  not  for  our  satisfaction  or  for  the  ex- 
pression of  our  political  views,  but  for  the  happiness, 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  the  measures  adopted  should  be  made  to 
conform  to  their  customs,  their  habits  and  even  their 
prejudices  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  with  the 
accomplishment  of  the  indispensable  requisites  of 
just  and  effective  government.” 

This  letter  of  instructions  and  the  commission’s 
powers  were  confirmed  by  Congress  in  what  is  known 
as  the  first  Philippine  Organic  Act  in  1902.  In 
general,  the  provisions  in  this  first  civil  government 
were  similar  to  those  worked  out  for  Puerto  Rico. 
There  was  to  be  a governor  general,  a vice-governor 
and  certain  other  officers  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate.  These  not 
only  administered  their  departments  but  formed  the 
upper  branch  of  the  legislature.  The  lower  branch 
was  to  be  selected  by  popular  vote.  In  addition  there 
was  to  be  a Filipino  commissioner,  elected  in  like 
fashion,  who  would  represent  the  islands  in  the 
United  States  Congress  in  Washington.  The  Presi- 
dent also  appointed  the  higher  judges. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  bitter  feeling  between 
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the  military  authorities  and  the  newly  installed  civil 
government.  This  was  only  natural  and  reflected  no 
discredit  on  either.  The  military  officers  are  trained 
to  believe  in  benevolent  despotism.  They  would 
guard  the  interests  of  the  Filipinos  as  they  would 
that  of  the  soldiers  who  formed  their  companies,  but 
by  the  same  token  they  would  brook  no  more  direc- 
tion or  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Filipinos  than 
they  would  from  their  own  privates.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  announced  purpose  underlying  our  ad- 
ministration of  the  Philippine  Islands  was  to  develop 
the  Filipinos  in  such  fashion  as  to  make  them  ca- 
pable of  operating  their  own  government. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that,  from 
McKinley  to  the  present  day,  the  declarations  on  the 
Philippines  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
of  both  parties,  definitely  contemplated  the  ultimate 
independence  of  the  islands. 

I have  spoken  so  far  of  the  form  the  government 
was  taking  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Of  course  it  was 
necessary  to  have  it  in  some  fashion  co-ordinated 
with  the  home  government.  Originally  this  was  done, 
immediately  after  the  Spanish-American  War,  by 
organizing  in  the  War  Department  a division  on 
customs  and  insular  affairs.  At  the  passage  of  the 
Organic  Act  this  division  was  given  legislative  sanc- 
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tion  and  called  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs.  It 
served  as  the  home  office  for  the  Philippines  and,  as 
we  have  seen  in  a previous  chapter,  Puerto  Rico  was 
placed  under  it  in  1909.  The  bureau,  in  addition, 
handled  such  things  as  the  customs  service  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Nicaragua,  and  Liberia. 

The  first  governor  general  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands was  Luke  E.  Wright.  He  was  a veteran  of  the 
Civil  War,  having  served  in  the  Confederate  army. 
He  belonged  to  the  Democratic  party.  I mention  this 
latter  because  he  was  appointed  by  a Republican 
President — namely,  my  father — which  indicated 
clearly  our  original  policy,  which  was  to  divorce 
partisan  politics  completely  from  our  colonial  admin- 
istration. In  abandoning  this  policy  at  a later  date  we 
made  a grievous  mistake. 

The  American  administration  in  the  Philippines 
was  devoted  and  competent.  It  proceeded  along  the 
established  lines.  First  it  organized  the  various  serv- 
ices. It  built  up  a fine  constabulary.  It  developed  an 
excellent  Health  Department.  It  created  a school 
system.  This  latter  was  based  on  the  system  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  enough 
account  was  taken  of  racial,  economic  and  climatic 
differences.  For  example,  a rigid  school  year  was  es- 
tablished without  regard  to  harvest  seasons,  etc., 
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when  the  children  were  accustomed  to  work  with 
their  parents.  Like  Puerto  Rico,  and  in  spite  of  the 
express  statement  in  Root’s  letter  to  Taft,  our  ad- 
ministrators, especially  the  younger  men,  instinctively 
felt  that  our  mission  was  to  Americanize  the  Philip- 
pines. 

English  was  adopted  as  the  basic  language,  and 
rightly  so,  for  the  Philippines  were  not  like  Puerto 
Rico,  which  had  already  a single  language  that  had 
been  used  for  years.  What  was  necessary  in  the 
Philippines,  if  there  were  to  be  a united  people,  was 
a single  language,  at  least  for  official  use.  Spanish 
was  reasonably  widely  spoken  when  we  took  them, 
but  it  had  not  reached  the  back  country  or  the  smaller 
towns  to  any  great  extent.  Probably  because  of  the 
logic  of  this  action  there  never  has  been  the  resistance 
to  English  encountered  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Much  attention  was  paid  also  to  public  works. 
Roads  were  extended,  sewer  systems  were  installed, 
and  waterworks  were  constructed.  We  also  took  up 
the  question  of  the  Church  lands  and  handled  it  well. 
We  arranged  for  the  purchase  by  the  government 
and  the  redistribution  among  the  people  of  most  of 
this  property.  In  doing  so  we  undoubtedly  did  both 
Church  and  people  a great  service. 

A momentous  act,  and  one  that  I believe  to  have 
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been  contradictory  to  the  announced  policy,  was  taken 
in  1909  when  the  Philippines  were  included  within 
the  United  States  tariff  wall  and  given  free  access  to 
all  of  our  markets.  This  brought  a great  increase  of 
trade  and,  consequently,  a great  increase  in  wealth, 
but  it  created  an  anomalous  situation.  Under  this 
policy  the  entire  economic  structure  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  automatically  adapted  itself  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  This  would  have  been  logical  had  we 
intended  to  keep  them  either  as  a possession  of  the 
United  States  or  associated  with  us  as  a dominion.  If, 
however,  we  intended,  as  we  had  announced  repeat- 
edly, to  give  them  their  independence,  then  we  were 
merely  laying  up  trouble  for  them,  as  independence 
would  predicate  being  again  outside  the  tariff  wall 
and  having  to  make  drastic  economic  readjustment 
downward. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  action,  at  worst,  must  be 
styled  merely  a well-intentioned  mistake  in  judgment. 
It  was  brought  about  at  the  demand  of  Americans, 
administering  the  Philippine  Islands,  who  greatly 
needed  money  for  the  public  works  they  were  plan- 
ning and  who  realized  that  the  prosperity  such  action 
would  entail  would  provide  them  with  it. 

Meanwhile,  local  political  sentiment  had  been  de- 
veloping and  clarifying.  In  the  early  days  under  Taft 
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an  organized  attempt  had  been  made  to  build  up 
among  Filipinos  a strong  pro-American  party  which 
should  have  as  one  of  its  tenets  a permanent  connec- 
tion with  the  United  States,  and  adherents  of  this 
group  were  given  the  preference  in  government  ap- 
pointments. Very  soon  it  was  seen  that  this  plan  was 
a failure,  and  the  American  administration  aban- 
doned it. 

Filipino  patriots  for  too  long  a time  had  been 
preaching  independence,  and  very  evidently  this  was 
a doctrine  that  carried  a political  appeal.  Anyone  who 
has  had  even  the  slightest  connection  with  politics 
can  see  this,  for  in  speaking  before  an  audience  it  was 
extremely  simple  and  pleasing  to  tell  them  that  they 
were  competent  to  govern  themselves,  that  they 
needed  no  foreign  interference,  and  when  economic 
difficulties  were  suggested,  to  pass  them  over,  or  to 
say,  as  a Filipino  orator  once  did,  that  he  would 
rather  be  poor  in  an  independent  Philippines  than 
rich  under  the  dictates  of  any  foreign  government. 
Gradually  all  parties  of  any  size  in  the  Philippines, 
whatever  their  local  differences  might  be,  joined  in  a 
demand  for  immediate  independence.  Very  able  Fili- 
pinos were  sent  to  Washington  as  resident  commis- 
sioners. The  outstanding  man  among  these  was 
Manuel  Quezon.  He  is  a brilliant  statesman  of  great 
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intellectual  ability  and  magnetism,  and  exercised  in 
Washington  a considerable  influence,  using  much  the 
same  elements  in  the  United  States  as  were  used  by 
the  Puerto  Ricans.  Meanwhile,  there  had  been  a 
change  politically  in  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dents from  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War  to 
1912  had  been  Republican  and  had  maintained  a non- 
partisan attitude  toward  the  Philippines,  two  gov- 
ernors general  named  by  them  being  Democrats,  and 
all,  from  Luke  Wright  down,  men  who  had  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  insular  government  before  be- 
ing named. 

With  President  Wilson’s  election  this  changed.  He 
dismissed  Governor  General  Forbes,  who  had  served 
with  great  distinction  in  the  islands  for  years,  and 
sent  to  take  his  place  Congressman  Francis  Burton 
Harrison,  who  had  had  no  experience.  This  latter 
believed  in  rapidly  Philippinizing  the  services  and  in 
turning  over  at  once  a far  greater  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  Filipinos  than  was  given  them  by  the 
first  Organic  Act.  With  Manuel  Quezon  working  in 
Washington  and  with  the  backing  of  President  Wil- 
son, the  second  Organic  Act,  or  the  Jones  Law,  was 
approved  by  Congress  in  1916.  This  act  paralleled, 
in  general,  the  1917  bill  for  Puerto  Rico.  It  provided 
a legislature  of  two  houses,  both  elected  by  popular 
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vote.  These  two  houses  were  patterned  on  the  United 
States  scheme,  being  a Senate  and  an  Assembly  to 
which,  in  general,  the  same  powers  were  given  as  are 
customary  in  our  states.  The  President  retained  the 
appointment  of  the  governor  general,  the  vice- 
governor,  the  auditor,  the  deputy  auditor  and  the 
Supreme  Court  justices.  The  other  appointments  for 
the  cabinet  positions,  though  made  by  the  governor 
general,  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Philippine  senate. 
Of  the  laws  passed  by  the  legislature,  those  on  tariffs, 
immigration  and  currency,  even  after  being  signed  by 
the  governor  general,  had  to  go  to  the  President  for 
his  approval.  All  others  needed  simply  the  signature 
of  the  governor  general,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
United  States  Congress  could  annul  them  should  it  so 
desire.  If  the  governor  general  vetoed  a law  and  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  legislature  passed  that  law 
over  his  veto,  then  it  went  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  final  disposition. 

The  Jones  Law  for  the  first  time  placed  in  legisla- 
tion a declaration  of  our  intention  toward  the  Philip- 
pines. Its  preamble  reads : “Whereas  it  was  never  the 
intention  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
incipiency  of  war  with  Spain  to  make  it  a war  of  con- 
quest . . .” 

Governor  General  Harrison  adopted  as  his  pro- 
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cedure  that  confirmation  of  cabinet  positions  by  the 
Senate  was  not  to  be  taken  in  the-  sense  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  the  United  States  but  rather  as  it  is  in 
England  in  parliamentary  government.  He,  accord- 
ingly, allowed  the  Filipino  leaders  to  name  whom 
they  wished,  retaining  for  himself  merely  the  right  to 
veto  what  he  might  consider  an  improper  choice  on 
their  part. 

In  effect  he  turned  over  the  government  of  the 
islands  to  the  Filipinos.  In  odd  contradiction  to  this 
action  of  his,  which  predicated  immediate  inde- 
pendence, he  encouraged  in  every  way  the  extension 
of  the  sugar  industry.  Sugar  soon  became  the  largest 
export  crop  of  the  islands,  totaling  approximately  60 
per  cent  of  their  export  trade.  It  was  all  sold  to  the 
United  States  because  it  entered  the  United  States, 
like  Puerto  Rican  sugar,  free  of  duty.  The  industry 
was  organized  on  this  basis  and  in  production  costs 
could  not  compete  with  the  Javanese  sugar. 

We  have,  therefore,  Governor  General  Harrison 
on  the  one  hand  hastening  independence  for  the 
Philippines  and  on  the  other  hand  building  up  as  their 
great  export  crop  a commodity  that  could  be  sold 
only  if  they  were  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
States  within  the  tariff  barrier. 

During  these  years  the  Philippine  government 
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under  Philippine  direction  embarked  upon  a series 
of  adventures,  mostly  concerned  with  government 
ownership  and  operation.  Almost  universally  they 
resulted  disastrously  and  the  islands  were  rapidly 
becoming  involved  financially. 

Another  change  of  administration  in  the  United 
States  occurred.  Harrison  resigned.  A commission 
was  sent  to  the  islands  to  study  conditions.  On  it  were 
ex-Governor  General  Forbes  and  General  Leonard 
Wood.  After  it  had  reported,  General  Wood  was 
named  governor  general.  He  was  a man  of  great 
experience  who  knew  the  Philippines  well.  Before 
him  lay  a most  difficult  work — namely,  recapturing 
powers  for  the  executive  office  which  had  been  ceded, 
curtailing  expenses,  discharging  government  servants 
for  whom  there  was  no  use,  and  all  the  unpleasant- 
ness that  such  a situation  engenders. 

He  did  it  in  fine  shape  but,  naturally,  earned  for 
himself  the  dislike  of  many,  particularly  among  the 
local  politicians.  His  work  was  carried  on  by  the  two 
governors  general  who  succeeded  him.  When  I ar- 
rived I found  conditions  in  the  islands  in  excellent 
shape,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  great  economic  crisis  which  engulfed  the 
world.  There  was  no  hunger  and  little  more  than 
ordinary  unemployment. 
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The  policies  that  I felt  should  be  pressed  were  sim- 
ple and  fundamental.  First  of  all,  as  revenues  were 
falling  and  the  budget  was  unbalanced,  I instituted 
a drastic  economy.  This  always  sounds  easier  than  it 
is.  Those  who  have  never  had  to  undertake  it  gen- 
erally say  in  a lordly  way,  “Cut  government  expense 
io  per  cent,”  and  let  it  go  at  that.  They  entirely 
forget  that  there  are  some  expenditures  that  cannot 
be  cut.  In  the  islands  I found  appropriations  pro- 
vided by  the  previous  legislature  of  $35,250,000,  and 
the  treasurer  only  estimated  revenues  of  $29,000,- 
000.  Of  the  expenses,  however,  $5,000,000  were  for 
bond  interest,  sinking  fund  requirements,  etc.,  which 
could  not  be  reduced.  Therefore  the  $6,000,000 
saving  had  to  be  made  out  of  $30,000,000,  not  out 
of  $35,000,000. 

There  was  a clause  in  the  law  which  gave  the  gov- 
ernor general  the  right  in  time  of  stress  to  cut  all 
current  appropriations  10  per  cent.  This  I did  at 
once. 

Then,  among  other  things,  we  started  reorganiz- 
ing the  government,  reallocating  functions  and,  by 
consolidation,  eliminating  government  machinery 
that  was  useless.  I also  reduced  all  salaries  of  govern- 
mental employees,  including  my  own.  This  reduction 
was  graded,  the  larger  salaries  taking  the  heavier  cut. 
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The  Filipinos  co-operated  with  me  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. The  legislature  reduced  its  own  salaries  in 
corresponding  fashion.  Furthermore,  though  it  was 
legally  practical  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  some  of  the 
government  employees,  there  were  others  that  were 
fixed  by  statute.  Nevertheless,  all  those  whose  sala- 
ries were  statutory  voluntarily  reduced  them  in  the 
same  fashion  as  the  rest. 

I next  took  up  the  question  of  the  alleviation  of  the 
tenant-farmer  problem  and,  as  a corollary,  the  plac- 
ing of  more  Filipinos  on  farms  of  their  own.  The  first 
of  these  was  handled  by  additional  legislation;  the 
second,  by  executive  organization  to  place  tracts  of 
virgin  territory  at  the  disposal  of  would-be  home- 
steaders. 

Then  I went  into  the  entire  educational  problem. 
This  divided  itself  into  two  phases.  The  first  was 
adult  education.  Again  I followed  out  the  thesis  that 
I had  developed  in  Puerto  Rico — namely,  that  the 
great  trouble  with  the  government  departments  was 
that  the  information  they  collected  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  was  not  placed  within  the  hands  of  the 
people.  Accordingly,  I organized  what  we  called  com- 
munity assemblies.  These  were  centered  around  the 
schools  in  the  various  districts.  A schedule  of  practi- 
cal lectures  was  developed,  not  in  English  or  Spanish 
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but  in  the  local  dialect.  The  subjects  for  these  lectures 
included  whatever  was  thought  to  be  valuable  for 
the  people.  For  example,  in  a small  town  in  Bulacan 
a lawyer  would  deliver  a lecture  in  the  schoolhouse 
and  explain  to  the  people  just  what  steps  they  should 
take  under  the  law  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
farm  holdings  from  the  encroachment  of  large  land- 
holders, or  what  their  rights  were  as  tenant  farmers. 
If  it  were  decided  that  poultry  farming  would  be  a 
profitable  industry  in  this  district,  the  next  lecture 
would  comprise  a practical  discussion  of  chickens, 
and  the  lecturer  would  use  the  actual  fowls  and 
models  of  the  hen  coops  to  illustrate  his  talk.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  village  happened  to  be  on  the  sea, 
fishing  might  well  be  made  the  subject  of  the  lecture. 

Of  course  such  basic  and  universal  subjects  as 
sanitation  and  health  were  covered  everywhere.  All 
political  discussions  were  banned  but,  in  addition  to 
practical  matters,  recreational  features  were  devel- 
oped on  the  general  theory  that  Praed  advanced 
when  he  said, 

I think  that  life  is  not  too  long, 

And  therefore  I determine, 

That  many  people  read  a song 
Who  will  not  read  a sermon. 
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The  lectures  were  a great  success.  The  people  took 
to  them  eagerly.  They  became  a part  of  Philippine 
life  and  are  being  used  today.  I believe  the  reason  for 
this  is  not  merely  that  the  Filipinos  valued  the  in- 
formation but  that,  in  the  community  assemblies,  we 
were  merely  reviving  the  old  custom  of  the  town 
meeting. 

As  far  as  the  education  of  children  was  concerned, 
I started  to  establish  what  I believe  to  be  the  only 
really  democratic  scheme.  My  credo  is  that  each  in- 
dividual child,  regardless  of  who  its  parents  might 
be,  should  have  the  opportunity  by  government  aid 
to  advance  as  far  as  its  abilities  indicated.  But  at  the 
same  time,  government  money  should  not  be  wasted 
educating  children  for  positions  for  which  they  were 
unfit.  To  begin  with,  the  policy  was  laid  down  that 
the  government  owed  every  child  a primary  educa- 
tion, comprising  at  least  the  three  Rs.  After  this  had 
been  completed,  the  selective  process  began.  A series 
of  examinations  were  held  to  determine  what  child 
should  go  into  the  liberal-arts  education  of  the  high 
school.  A certain  number  of  places  were  assigned 
to  each  district.  Those  children  who  qualified  con- 
tinued at  the  expense  of  the  state.  Those  who  did  not 
qualify  either  went  to  work  or,  if  they  demonstrated 
particular  ability  along  some  vocational  line,  such 
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as  farming,  were  sent  to  an  appropriate  vocational 
school. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  period,  which  brought  the 
child  to  approximately  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of 
age,  a further  selection  was  made,  and  those  who  had 
demonstrated  an  ability  to  advance  still  further  were 
sent,  if  that  advance  were  in  the  liberal  arts,  medicine 
or  law,  to  the  university.  If  it  were  in  some  work  such 
as  agriculture,  they  were  sent  to  the  agricultural  col- 
lege. 

The  only  exception  made  to  the  logic  of  this 
scheme  was  to  be  that  individuals  who  had  money, 
if  their  children  were  not  selected,  could  continue 
them  at  their  own  expense. 

In  general  the  idea  was  received  well,  for  the  is- 
lands had  suffered  through  a plethora  of  high-school 
students  for  whom  no  jobs  existed,  and  many  of 
whom  would  have  been  incapable  of  filling  the  jobs 
had  they  existed.  These  poor  boys  had  grown  to 
think  of  themselves  as  white-collar  men  who  would 
be  disgraced  if  they  took  a job  working  with  their 
hands  in  a factory  or  on  a farm.  The  result  was 
they  had  literally  nothing  to  do  and  became  para- 
sites. 

The  question,  however,  of  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  United  States 
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was  rapidly  losing  its  importance,  as  the  scene  was 
being  set  for  a drastic  change  in  political  relation- 
ship. 

The  Americans  during  their  occupancy  had  done  a 
great  deal  for  the  Philippine  people.  To  begin  with, 
they  improved  sanitary  conditions  and  reduced  dis- 
ease of  every  type.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 
The  death  rate  when  they  took  over  was  47  per 
1,000;  in  1935  it  had  been  reduced  to  18.  Mean- 
while, the  birth  rate  increased  from  about  thirty-five 
to  about  fifty.  In  Manila  the  infant  mortality  rate 
approximated  80  per  100;  4 out  of  5 babies  born 
died.  Today  in  the  same  city  it  has  been  reduced  to  6 
per  100;  14  out  of  15  babies  born  live.  When  the 
United  States  occupied  the  Philippines  two  hundred 
thousand  Filipino  children  were  receiving  instruc- 
tion; in  1935  more  than  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  It  can 
be  said  safely  that  with  the  younger  generation, 
those  of  school  age  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  il- 
literacy is  largely  unknown.  The  population  has  risen 
from  six  million  seven  hundred  thousand  to  an  esti- 
mated eighteen  million.  Fifteen  thousand  miles  of 
roads  have  been  built.  The  wage  of  the  average  Fili- 
pino workingman  is  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  the 
wage  of  the  workingman  in  the  adjacent  oriental 
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countries.  Every  sizable  town  in  the  islands  has  its 
hospital,  dispensary  and  high  school,  its  cinemas,  pub- 
lic playgrounds,  tennis  courts,  radios  and  automo- 
biles. That  is  a part  of  the  record  of  the  United 
States. 
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Present  and  Future 

So  far  I have  dealt  with  the  colonial  policies  and  the 
colonial  actions  of  the  United  States  in  the  past.  I 
want  now  to  treat  of  their  probable  results  in  the 
future.  I shall  not  touch  upon  our  minor  dependen- 
cies, such  as  Samoa,  Hawaii,  Alaska  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  status 
of  any  one  of  these  will  change  materially,  any  more 
than  will  the  status  of  the  Canal  Zone.  The  popula- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  Hawaii,  are  scant.  There 
is  no  separatist  movement,  and  each  fulfils,  or  is 
supposed  to  fulfil,  some  necessary  function  for  the 
country. 

Parenthetically,  let  every  nation  beware  of  gath- 
ering possessions  solely  on  the  advice  of  its  military 
or  naval  high  command.  We  bought  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands from  Denmark,  because  our  high  command, 
in  search  for  ultimate  perfection,  decided  that  some 
hostile  nation  might  acquire  them  and  use  them  for 
a base  to  threaten  the  Panama  Canal.  Needless  to 
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say,  this  contingency  is  about  as  remote  as  the  man  in 
the  moon.  Nevertheless,  not  only  did  we  pay  the  pur- 
chase price  but  since  that  time  have  paid  the  piper  as 
well,  for  we  have  had  to  support,  at  considerable 
cost,  their  population,  which  has  no  means  of  earning 
a livelihood. 

All  this,  however,  is  aside  from  the  point.  The 
United  States’  real  colonial  policy  today  is  centered 
around  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico.  When 
I was  in  the  Philippine  Islands  the  scene  was  being  set 
for  the  final  act  in  the  drama  of  American  occupa- 
tion. 

The  Filipinos  were  united  in  their  public  demand 
for  independence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
bitter  feeling  whatsoever,  and  the  movement  had  con- 
siderably slackened  since  the  dust  of  the  conflict  with 
General  Wood  had  settled.  It  is  idle  to  debate  on 
one’s  belief  as  to  the  existence  of  a state  of  mind,  but 
personally  I think  that  there  was  no  real  feeling  for 
immediate  independence.  Nevertheless,  had  imme- 
diate independence  been  put  to  a plebiscite,  unques- 
tionably it  would  have  carried  overwhelmingly.  The 
political  speakers  had  been  advocating  it  for  so  many 
years  that  the  rank  and  file  were  convinced  it  was 
what  they  wished.  I believe  that  the  intelligent,  edu- 
cated Filipino,  who  could  foresee  with  accuracy  the 
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tremendous  economic  problems  involved  and  the  dan- 
gers from  aggression  on  the  part  of  Japan,  would 
have  preferred  a consistent  progress  toward  some 
dominion  status.  Indeed,  this  is  what  any  number  of 
them  told  me,  and  this  is  the  end  that  I myself  would 
have  liked  to  see  achieved.  Not  only  do  I believe  it 
could  have  been  made  profitable  economically  for  our 
country  and  the  Philippines,  but  also  such  a relation- 
ship with  what  it  implies,  if  it  could  be  worked  out, 
could  serve  as  a model  for  similar  associations  be- 
tween other  countries — but  this  was  not  to  be. 

There  was,  I think,  also  a general  belief  among  the 
Filipinos  that  the  United  States  had  no  intention  of 
granting  them  independence,  and,  therefore,  agita- 
tion for  it  could  be  pursued  with  perfect  safety.  Of 
course  there  was  the  usual  misinformation  abroad. 
Visitors  to  the  islands  were  continually  returning  to 
the  United  States  and  giving  lectures  or  writing  arti- 
cles or  books.  It  made  no  sort  of  story  to  tell  of  the 
great  metropolitan  city  of  Manila  and  the  civilized 
Filipinos  who  formed  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  islands.  No  one  wanted  to  hear  of 
them,  and  describing  them  gave  no  thrill  of  adven- 
ture. Most  of  the  lectures  and  articles,  therefore, 
spoke  of  the  savage  tribes  who  lived  in  trees,  who  ate 
dogs  and  who  lately  had  been  head-hunters.  Even  the 
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principal  Philippine  exhibit  at  the  St  Louis  World 
Fair  was  a village  of  Igorotes.  Naturally,  the  impres- 
sion grew  up  in  the  United  States  that  the  Filipinos 
were  uncivilized  barbarians — which  most  emphati- 
cally was  not  the  case. 

As  for  books,  we  had  a saying  that  people  who 
stayed  two  weeks  or  less  generally  wrote  a book; 
those  who  stayed  longer  rarely  did  so. 

As  a rule,  American  officials  coming  to  the  islands 
on  short  visits  would  leave  convinced  that  they  knew 
the  thoughts  of  the  Filipinos,  whereas  all  that  had 
happened  was  that  the  people  whom  they  met  had 
agreed  with  them  out  of  courtesy.  I came  across  an 
amusing  illustration  of  this.  About  a year  before  I 
arrived  a high  American  official  spent  a couple  of 
weeks  in  the  islands.  He  visited  the  Moros  in  Lanao. 
An  American  who  was  with  him,  and  who  spoke  the 
native  dialect,  told  me  what  happened.  A large  dele- 
gation of  Moros,  hearing  that  some  high  official  was 
arriving,  came  from  their  village  to  greet  him.  He 
stopped  his  automobile,  ceremoniously  shook  hands 
with  the  people,  and,  turning  to  the  interpreter,  said, 
“Ask  them  if  they  want  independence.”  The  inter- 
preter did  so.  The  Moro  chief  replied,  “What  would 
he  like  us  to  say?”  The  interpreter  hastily  answered, 
“That  you  do  not  want  independence.”  “Good  !”  said 
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the  Moro  chief.  “Let  it  be  so.”  The  interpreter  then 
turned  with  a smile  to  the  official  and  said,  “He  says 
they  do  not  want  independence.”  As  the  American 
did  not  speak  the  native  language  he  left  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  a large  delegation  of  Moros  had 
come  to  see  him  to  protest  against  Filipino  inde- 
pendence. 

In  America  we  have  built  a myth  around  the 
Moros.  Many  people  in  our  country  speak  of  them  as 
if  they  were  a different  race  from  what  are  vaguely 
called  Filipinos.  Of  course  this  is  not  so.  Ethnologi- 
cally  the  Moros  are  of  the  identical  blends  that  make 
up  the  other  islanders.  The  difference  is  that  they  are 
Mohammedans  and  most  of  the  others  Christian. 
They  are  also  less  civilized,  according  to  our  use  of 
the  term,  and  more  given  to  violence.  They  have  no 
particular  affection  for  the  United  States.  Their 
preference  would  be  to  be  independent  of  everyone 
and  to  have  unlimited  license  to  harry  their  neighbors 
with  fire  and  sword.  They  are  attractive,  as  savage, 
primitive  fighting  men  are  the  world  over.  The  vari- 
ous groups  are  widely  scattered  among  the  southern 
islands  and  have  only  the  most  shadowy  connections. 

Conditions  had  changed  greatly  in  the  United 
States.  Also  our  imperial  complex  had  largely  dis- 
appeared. With  the  self-confidence  gained  in  recent 
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years  we  did  not  feel  we  needed  colonies  to  prove  we 
were  a great  nation.  Besides,  we  were  suffering  from 
the  economic  crisis.  Our  eyes  were  turned  toward  our 
internal  problems.  We  were  no  more  able  to  consider 
the  problems  of  others  than  a seasick  man  is  to  think 
of  the  troubles  of  his  fellow  passengers.  An  ever- 
growing body  of  public  opinion  wished  to  get  rid  of 
the  Philippines.  This  group  was  composed  of  many 
different  elements.  To  begin  with,  there  was  the  rem- 
nant of  the  old  anti-imperialists,  who  felt  it  was  im- 
moral to  maintain  control  over  any  country  which 
did  not  wish  our  sovereignty.  Then  there  came  the 
various  economic  groups.  All  those  individuals  inter- 
ested in  sugar,  whether  cane  or  beet,  wanted  to  do 
away  with  the  increasing  competition  from  the  Philip- 
pines. The  cordage  group  also  felt  the  same,  and  the 
dairy  farmers  believed  the  price  of  their  commodity 
was  being  damaged  by  the  use  of  cocoanut  oils. 

Next,  a very  powerful  influence,  American  labor, 
was  worried  not  merely  on  account  of  such  Filipinos 
as  might  come  to  the  United  States  but  also  because 
they  could  foresee  competition  with  manufactories  in 
the  Philippines,  where  a very  much  lower  standard  of 
living  prevailed. 

Perhaps  more  influential  than  any  of  these  groups 
was  a general  sentiment  in  the  country  that  the 
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Philippines  contributed  little  to  us  and  might  involve 
us  in  a war  in  the  Orient.  At  the  moment,  the 
United  States  was  united  on  one  question  at  any  rate. 
Our  people  did  not  want  any  war  that  could  con- 
ceivably be  avoided.  We  felt  that  as  the  Philippine 
Islands  had  demanded  their  independence  for  years, 
we  could  screen  our  base  motives  with  a generous 
gesture  and  grant  it. 

In  Washington  an  official  commission  of  Filipinos 
was  urging  the  passage  of  an  independence  bill.  At 
the  head  of  this  commission  was  Senator  Sergio  Os- 
mena,  the  great  rival  of  Manuel  Quezon.  Suddenly 
it  became  evident  that  a Philippine  independence  bill 
was  going  to  pass.  It  was  known  as  the  Hawes- 
Cutting  bill,  named  after  the  two  senators  who  intro- 
duced it.  It  provided  for  the  call  of  a convention  by 
the  Philippine  people  at  which  a constitution  was  to 
be  adopted.  This  constitution  had  then  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his 
approval.  When  this  had  been  gained,  an  election  was 
to  be  held  and  the  new  Filipino  government  installed. 
The  office  of  governor  general  was  then  to  disappear, 
and  in  its  stead  we  would  have  a resident  commis- 
sioner whose  powers  were  extremely  limited.  Indeed, 
his  functions  were  to  be  advisory,  not  executive. 

Economically,  this  bill  provided  for  a ten-year 
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period  of  adjustment,  during  the  latter  part  of  which 
a tariff  would  be  gradually  placed  upon  Filipino 
products  going  to  the  United  States,  the  assumption 
being  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  those  products 
would  be  treated  as  the  products  of  any  foreign 
nation,  always  providing  that  a trade  conference  be- 
tween the  Philippines  and  the  United  States  did  not 
arrive  at  some  other  conclusion.  When  the  ten-year 
period  terminated,  the  high  commissioner  would  leave 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  they  would  become,  as  far 
as  we  were  concerned,  an  independent  foreign  nation. 
This  bill  did  not  specify  that  we  should  give  up  our 
military  and  naval  bases. 

It  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  with  an  over- 
whelming vote.  President  Hoover  vetoed  it  with  a 
clear  statement  of  his  reasons,  pointing  out  the 
dangers  and  hardships  it  involved  for  the  Filipinos. 
Congress  then  passed  it  over  his  veto.  To  become 
operative,  however,  it  had  to  be  approved  by  the 
Philippine  legislature. 

The  Philippine  people  were  now  confronted  with 
a most  momentous  decision.  The  first  aspect  was 
economic.  What  would  their  independence  cost  them? 
For  nearly  twenty-five  years  they  had  been  within  the 
United  States  tariff  wall,  and  their  economic  develop- 
ment was  based  on  selling  in  a protected  United 
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States  market.  Nearly  80  per  cent  of  their  export 
trade  went  to  the  United  States.  Of  this  the  biggest 
proportion  was  sugar.  For  the  seven  years  from  1928 
to  1935  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  Philippine 
exports  had  been  this  commodity,  every  dollar  of 
which  had  gone  to  the  United  States.  The  majority 
of  their  tobacco  was  sold  here  also.  What  is  more, 
the  sugar  industry  was  literally  dependent  on  our 
home  market.  The  Filipino  costs  of  production  were 
too  high  to  compete  in  the  open  market.  This  was 
forcefully  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Java,  where 
production  was  much  cheaper  than  in  the  Philippines, 
had  had  to  curtail  her  crop  by  approximately  70  per 
cent  and  was  holding  in  her  warehouses  quantities  of 
sugar  that  she  was  unable  to  sell.  The  literal  truth  is 
that  the  Philippine  sugar  industry  would  have  to  go 
out  of  existence.  What  held  true  of  sugar  held  true 
of  most  of  the  other  export  crops. 

The  situation  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  trade 
figures  for  1932,  when  the  first  independence  bill 
passed.  In  that  year  the  total  Philippine  exports  were 
$95,000,000  and  the  imports  $79,000,000,  which 
gave  her  a favorable  balance  of  trade  of  $16,000,000. 
So  far  so  good,  but  breaking  down  these  figures, 
we  find  that  $83,000,000  of  her  exports  went  to 
the  United  States,  from  whom  she  imported  only 
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$51,000,000,  and  with  whom  she  consequently  had  a 
favorable  balance  of  $32,000,000.  To  all  countries 
outside  of  the  United  States  she  exported  only 
$12,000,000  and  from  them  she  imported  $28,000,- 
000,  giving  her  an  unfavorable  balance  of  $16,000,- 
000.  Finally,  $61,000,000  of  her  exports  to  the 
United  States  were  sugar.  What  the  loss  of  her 
United  States  markets  will  mean  needs  no  further 
discussion,  for  the  figures  are  much  the  same  today. 

When  I was  governor  general,  seeing  that  inde- 
pendence was  probably  inevitable,  I had  investiga- 
tions made  as  to  the  possibility  of  developing 
products  that  would  be  suitable  for  world  markets. 
The  government  departments  made  special  studies 
of  the  question  from  the  large  aspect  and  I sent  to 
the  Asian  mainland  the  ablest  man  I could  find  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  there.  I had  no  definite 
success.  It  is  always  easy  to  speak  glibly  of  such  a 
procedure,  but  my  experience  is  that  accomplishment 
is  most  difficult. 

Of  course,  if  the  Philippine  goods  are  excluded 
from  American  markets  by  the  tariff  the  immediate 
result  will  be  a great  shrinkage  in  government 
revenues.  That  carries  as  its  corollary  the  abandon- 
ment of  many  of  the  important  services,  or  at  least 
their  drastic  curtailment.  An  independent  Philippines 
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will  have  to  assume,  with  greatly  reduced  revenues, 
expenses  which  have  heretofore  been  carried  by  the 
United  States.  The  revenues  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
have  run  the  internal  government  and  they  have  not 
been  the  drain  on  the  federal  resources  that  Puerto 
Rico  has,  but  they  have  run  their  own  government  in 
much  the  same  fashion  as  do  our  states.  The  federal 
government  took  care  of  such  questions  as  defense. 
When  independent,  of  course,  the  Philippines  will 
have  to  handle  their  own  protection  from  a military 
and  naval  standpoint.  Though  the  Philippine  con- 
stabulary, a corps  supported  by  the  insular  govern- 
ment, has  theoretically  maintained  law  and  order,  it 
has  been  backed  by  the  Philippine  Scouts,  an  organi- 
zation of  which  the  enlisted  personnel  and  a per- 
centage of  the  officers  were  Filipinos  and  which  was 
paid  by  our  federal  government.  Besides  this,  there 
are  numerous  services,  such  as  charting  and  mapping, 
that  the  federal  government  has  done.  Also  the  rate 
at  which  the  islands  could  borrow  when  backed  by 
the  United  States  government  was  far  cheaper  than 
will  be  the  case  when  they  stand  alone. 

Finally,  of  course,  came  the  standard  of  living. 
The  average  Filipino  under  the  administration  of  the 
United  States  has  become  accustomed  to  far  higher 
standards  than  the  people  in  any  of  the  surrounding 
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Asiatic  countries-  When  the  islands  are  an  inde- 
pendent nation  it  would  seem  inevitable  that  their 
standard  of  living  will  have  to  conform  to  the  general 
standards  of  Asia,  which  predicates  a drastic  re- 
adjustment of  life. 

Quite  aside  from  the  economic  standpoint  was  the 
international  situation.  The  Philippines  are  a small 
nation,  at  most  not  more  than  eighteen  million  peo- 
ple. Their  resources  are  correspondingly  slight.  They 
are  surrounded  by  large  powerful  nations.  Japan  has 
set  out  to  make  herself  overlord  of  Asia.  Her  sixty 
million  people  and  highly  developed  war  machine  are 
directed  toward  this  goal.  I believe  the  Philippines 
are  a necessary  adjunct  to  the  Japanese  scheme.  It 
can  be  seen  from  the  map  of  Asia  that  the  coast  line 
of  that  continent  is  belted  with  a string  of  islands 
beginning  with  the  Kuriles  and  ending  with  Borneo, 
the  Celebes  and  Java.  The  nation  which  controls 
these  islands  controls  Asia,  for  they  lie  across  all  the 
ocean  trade  routes,  and  Asia’s  foreign  commerce  is 
largely  water  borne,  as  her  systems  of  communica- 
tion by  land  are  extremely  poor  and  undeveloped. 
Japan,  therefore,  must  either  own  or  control  this 
chain  of  islands  of  which  the  Philippines  are  a most 
important  link. 

Again,  from  the  standpoint  of  Japanese  internal 
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economy  the  Philippines  are  vitally  necessary,  for 
they  lie  athwart  the  trade  routes  over  which  come 
and  go  many  of  the  goods  necessary  to  maintain  the 
Japanese  people. 

Japan  may  or  may  not  continue  her  career  of  con- 
quest on  the  continent.  She  has  already  consolidated 
her  holdings  in  the  north  in  such  fashion  as  to  protect 
her  from  Russia,  which  is  her  first  consideration.  She 
must  gain  control  of  the  coastal  islands,  because,  as  I 
have  said,  whoever  holds  the  islands  holds  Asia. 

Japanese  statesmen  with  whom  I have  discussed 
this  matter  have  clearly  envisioned  this.  Once  when  I 
was  visiting  Japan  I was  asked  by  certain  of  my 
Japanese  friends  to  tell  them  whether  in  my  opinion 
the  old  trade  routes  through  central  Asia  could  ever 
be  used  for  military  purposes  by  Russia.  I know  those 
routes  and  told  them  no.  The  officers  with  whom  I 
was  talking  agreed  and  said  that  in  their  opinion  the 
sea  and  the  north  were  the  only  possible  approaches. 

The  Japanese  do  not  want  to  colonize  the  Philip- 
pines. They  want  them  primarily  as  a necessary  part 
of  their  scheme  for  the  domination  of  Asia,  and 
secondarily  as  an  outlet  for  manufactured  articles  and 
a source  of  raw  materials,  such  as  lumber. 

Their  nationals  are  not  in  the  Philippines  to  any 
considerable  extent.  There  are  some  fourteen  thou- 
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sand  in  the  province  of  Davao  in  the  island  of 
Mindanao,  where  they  own  big  hemp  plantations. 
Outside  of  this  are  only  scattered  groups.  The 
Japanese  fishermen  use  Philippine  waters  and  were  a 
constant  source  of  friction  when  I was  there. 

In  1932  I had  a careful  survey  and  estimate  made 
of  the  entire  Japanese  situation.  Before  forwarding 
it  to  our  War  Department  I gave  it  to  one  of  the 
foremost  Filipino  leaders  to  read.  When  he  brought 
it  back  to  me  he  said,  “Of  course  I have  known  that 
this  existed,  but  it  looks  worse  put  down  on  paper. 
What  it  amounts  to  is  this:  The  Philippines  can  be 
independent  of  the  United  States,  but  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  an  independent  Philippines.” 

I was  in  Manila  at  the  time  the  first  independence 
bill  passed.  There  was  no  celebration,  no  parades. 
Only  one  meeting  was  held  by  the  Filipinos,  and  at 
that  speeches  were  made  against  the  bill. 

The  Filipinos,  however,  were  in  an  exceedingly 
difficult  position.  They  had  been  demanding  inde- 
pendence ever  since  we  had  taken  them  over  from 
Spain.  It  was  almost  impossible,  therefore,  to  come 
out  and  say  that  they  did  not  wish  it.  Some  other 
reason  had  to  be  alleged. 

A number  of  the  leaders  discussed  this  matter  with 
me.  One  of  them  suggested  that  the  reason  for  re- 
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fusing  might  well  be  that  the  bill  did  not  give  them 
“immediate  independence”  and  asked  me  what  my 
opinion  was  on  such  procedure.  I told  him  that,  judg- 
ing from  what  I knew  of  the  temper  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time,  it  would  be  a mistake  to  do  so,  as 
I felt  that  Congress  would  then  proceed  to  grant 
them  immediate  independence. 

As  in  most  political  struggles,  there  were  many 
crosscurrents.  One  was  that  Osmena,  as  head  of  the 
mission,  would  receive  credit  for  this  bill  if  it  were 
accepted.  This  would,  of  course,  add  greatly  to  his 
prestige  and  perhaps  permit  him  to  displace  Quezon 
as  national  leader. 

The  legislature,  which  was  dominated  by  Quezon, 
when  it  met  refused  to  accept  the  bill,  alleging  a 
variety  of  grounds,  among  them  that  the  bill  did  not 
treat  the  Filipinos  with  sufficient  dignity.  Shortly 
after  this  had  been  done  another  independence  mis- 
sion was  selected,  and  Quezon  was  named  to  lead  it. 

At  this  time  there  was  a presidential  election,  and 
the  Democrats  went  into  power  under  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  I resigned  as  governor  general 
and  Mr  Frank  Murphy,  of  Michigan,  was  named  in 
my  stead. 

Time  passed,  and  the  United  States  Congress  was 
in  session  again.  President  Roosevelt  sent  for  me  to 
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discuss  the  Philippine  question  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  find  out  exactly  what  the  Filipinos  wished  and 
advise  him.  I saw  the  commission,  and  they  told  me 
that  their  desire  was  to  see  nothing  done  at  the  mo- 
ment and  to  plan  for  a dominion  status  in  the  future. 
They  said  that  if  no  bill  were  passed,  the  Philippine 
legislature  would  invite  a commission  from  Congress 
to  visit  the  islands  and  pay  the  cost.  Then  perhaps 
some  permanent  relationship  might  be  arranged. 
They  said,  however,  that  they  could  not  say  this 
publicly  for  the  political  reasons  I have  already  ex- 
plained. 

This  position  was  what  I expected,  for  I knew 
what  they  thought.  In  1932  Quezon  had  sent  up  a 
trial  balloon  on  the  idea  of  a “partnership  with  the 
United  States.”  He  brought  the  matter  forward  him- 
self at  a gathering  of  newspaper  correspondents. 
The  suggestion  he  made  was  a ten-year  period  of 
autonomy  with  free  trade,  and  then  a plebiscite  on 
independence.  He  elaborated  this  theme,  explaining 
how  the  United  States  in  the  Temperate  Zone  and 
the  Philippines  in  the  Tropic  Zone  would  supplement 
one  another  economically.  It  did  not  take  at  the  time, 
so  he  dropped  it. 

I reported  what  they  said  to  the  President.  Never- 
theless, the  new  bill  was  passed  and  the  President 
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signed  it.  It  was  called  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act 
but,  outside  of  the  name,  differed  little  from  the  first 
bill.  President  Quezon  advocated  its  adoption,  claim- 
ing it  was  fundamentally  different.  In  the  principal 
speech  he  made  on  it,  however,  the  only  real  change 
he  mentioned  was  that  under  it  the  United  States 
agreed  to  give  up  its  military  reservations  at  the  end 
of  the  commonwealth  period.  This  bill  was  accepted 
by  the  island  legislature  and  claimed  by  Manuel 
Quezon  as  his  achievement. 

Shortly  after,  a constitution  was  adopted,  similar, 
in  general,  to  the  form  of  government  used  in  the 
United  States,  the  two  main  differences  being  that  the 
President  could  serve  for  but  one  term  and  that,  in- 
stead of  two  houses,  the  legislature  was  unicameral. 
This  constitution  limits  the  right  to  acquire  private 
agricultural  lands,  natural  resources  and  franchises 
to  Philippine  citizens  and  corporations.  It  also  limits 
the  amount  of  public  and  private  land  acquired  for 
lease  by  individuals  or  corporations  and  provides  the 
establishment  of  a national  language  and  the  use  of 
English  and  Spanish  in  the  interim. 

After  a spirited  election  Quezon  was  returned 
overwhelmingly  as  president,  and  it  is  he  who  has 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  islands  under  the  common- 
wealth. As  I have  said,  he  is  an  extremely  able  and 
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brilliant  man  and  has  a tremendous  power  over  his 
people.  He  has  a genuine  interest  in  the  humble 
Filipino,  the  tao,  as  he  is  called.  Furthermore,  he  has 
a firm  belief  in  some  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
democracy  as  we  conceive  it.  He  has  not  in  any  way 
or  manner  attempted  to  prohibit  or  punish  criticism 
of  himself  or  of  his  acts. 

He  has  now  apparently  abandoned  any  thought  of 
a permanent  connection  with  the  United  States.  In 
September  1935  he  emphatically  stated  that  there  was 
no  question  of  continuing  an  American  protectorate 
over  the  Philippines  at  the  end  of  the  commonwealth 
period  in  1946.  He  said,  speaking  of  this,  “The  die  is 
cast.  There  is  only  one  serious,  one  decent,  one 
honorable,  one  courageous,  thing  for  the  Philippine 
people  to  do,  and  that  is  to  go  ahead  towards  the 
establishment  of  the  Philippine  republic  without  hesi- 
tation and  without  dismay,  but  with  determination 
and  valor.” 

He  has  been  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  the  new- 
found government.  For  example,  one  of  the  local 
newspapers  printed  in  English,  whose  circulation  in 
main  goes  to  the  American  colony,  stated,  referring 
to  a certain  bond  issue  proposed,  that  the  high  com- 
missioner had  turned  “thumbs  down”  on  it.  The  im- 
mediate result  was  a declaration  by  Quezon.  He  said 
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in  part,  “I  will  not  tolerate  disrespect  of  the  Philip- 
pine commonwealth  government.” 

J.  Ralston  Hayden,  former  vice-governor  of  the 
Philippines  and  professor  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  outlined  the  relationship  of 
the  president  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  United 
States  high  commissioner  as  follows:  “Ideally,  both 
the  High  Commissioner  and  the  Commonwealth 
President  will  feel  that  the  former  has  the  three 
rights,  and  only  the  three  rights,  attributed  by 
Walter  Bagehot  to  the  British  constitutional 
sovereign;  the  right  to  be  consulted,  the  right  to  en- 
courage, the  right  to  warn.  Granted  the  possession  of 
these  rights  and  granted  that  he  exercise  them  wisely, 
a properly  qualified  High  Commissioner  will  need  no 
others.” 

Economically,  of  course,  no  strain  of  any  conse- 
quence has  come  on  the  islands  as  yet.  The  real  pinch 
will  not  begin  until  after  the  first  five  years,  when  the 
graded  duties  come  into  force.  They  have  been 
helped  also  by  a sudden  expansion  of  their  gold  min- 
ing, due  in  large  measure  to  the  world  demand  for 
gold,  the  devaluation  of  the  American  dollar,  etc. 
The  Philippines  have  shown  that  they  realize  what 
the  economic  problem  will  be,  for  instead  of  waiting 
until  the  end  of  the  period  for  the  trade  conference 
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provided  in  the  bill,  they  have  requested  it  at  once. 
What  the  result  will  be  no  one  can  tell.  It  will  prob- 
ably depend  on  the  internal  economic  condition  of  the 
United  States. 

Diplomatically,  of  course,  the  situation  in  the  East 
remains  unchanged,  for  Japan  will  make  no  move 
while  we  still  have  a high  commissioner  and  our 
military  reservations.  There  is  no  object,  from  their 
point  of  view,  in  running  the  risk  of  a clash  with  the 
United  States  when  waiting  a few  years  will  obviate 
it.  President  Quezon,  with  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  army,  has  been  developing  his  scheme  of  de- 
fense. In  brief,  this  is  predicated  on  a very  small 
body  of  regular  troops  and  universal  military  train- 
ing. The  forces  will  consist  of  the  regulars,  number- 
ing 6,500  men  and  930  officers,  the  reserve,  the  air 
force  and  a marine  division.  The  reserve  comprises 
all  men  between  twenty-one  and  fifty.  It  is  planned  to 
train  annually  forty  thousand  of  those  coming  of  age. 
These  will  be  selected  by  lot  from  the  eighty  thousand 
it  is  estimated  will  be  eligible.  The  training  will  be 
for  five  and  a half  months  with  an  additional  five  and 
a half  months  for  one  half  the  class.  Only  small  naval 
vessels  are  contemplated,  as  very  evidently  resources 
are  too  slender  to  support  battleships  or  cruisers. 

Many  have  high  hopes  for  this  system,  but  per- 
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sonally  I cannot  see  how  an  army  of  this  type  could 
stand  against  a well-trained,  well-munitioned  force  of 
a first-rate  power.  The  most  it  could  have  would  be 
a nuisance  value. 

The  usual  neutralization  treaties  for  the  Philip- 
pines have  been  suggested,  but  most  people  regard 
them  as  worthless,  particularly  in  view  of  such  recent 
occurrences  as  the  acquisition  of  Manchuria  by  Japan 
and  of  Ethiopia  by  Italy.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  Japanese  ambassador,  Debuchi,  said,  when  asked 
for  an  opinion  on  this  question,  that  before  com- 
mitting herself  Japan  would  wait  until  she  knew  what 
kind  of  neutralization  plan  would  be  offered. 

I fear  that  the  Filipinos  believe  that  the  United 
States  would  embark  on  war  in  order  to  protect 
them.  At  the  inauguration  of  President  Quezon  one 
of  the  United  States  senators  who  was  there  as  a 
guest  said  this  in  effect,  and  I wrote  President 
Quezon  the  following  open  letter: 

“I  am  writing  you  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  be- 
cause I have  a genuine  and  abiding  affection  for  the 
Philippine  people,  among  whom  I number  many  of 
my  close  friends.  The  second  is  because  I do  not  wish 
to  see  my  own  country  misunderstood  and  misrep- 
resented in  the  future. 

“I  have  read  in  the  account  of  your  inauguration  a 
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speech  by  Senator  King  of  Utah  wherein  he  says  in 
effect  that  the  United  States  will  always  stand  ready 
to  protect  the  Philippines  from  other  powers. 

“This  statement  may  well  be  taken  by  the  Philip- 
pine people  as  representing  a declaration  of  the 
American  people.  Of  course  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Senator  King  in  no  way  represents  the  American  peo- 
ple and  is  not  entitled  to  speak  for  them. 

“As  a matter  of  cold  actuality,  the  American  peo- 
ple will  not  jeopardize  their  interests  in  the  future 
for  an  independent  Philippines  any  more  than  they 
will  for  any  other  nation,  and  most  certainly  would 
not  engage  in  a war  in  their  behalf  unless  the  real 
interests  of  the  United  States  were  involved. 

“You  and  I know,  Mr  President,  for  we  have  dis- 
cussed it  together  in  the  past,  that  one  of  the  most 
influential  motives  prompting  Congress  in  passing  the 
Philippine  independence  measure  was  a desire  on  the 
part  of  a large  element  in  the  United  States  to  rid 
themselves  of  a responsibility  that  might  entail  a 
war. 

“Senator  King  himself  would  never  vote  for  a 
declaration  of  war  to  support  an  independent  Philip- 
pine nation,  no  matter  what  he  may  say.  He  has,  in 
fact,  a distinctly  pacifistic  turn  of  mind  and  opposed, 
when  I was  in  the  Navy  Department,  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  even  the  treaty-strength  navy  to  which  we 
were  entitled  under  the  agreements  of  the  Confer- 
ence for  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  in  1922. 

“The  Philippines  have  decided  that  they  wish  to  be 
an  independent  nation.  In  this  life  we  pay  for  all  we 
get,  and  the  greater  the  value  received  the  greater 
the  price.  The  price  of  independence  is  to  stand 
alone. 

“Responsibility  and  authority  cannot  be  divided. 
The  United  States  has  consented  to  surrender  all 
authority.  Her  responsibility  will  cease  at  the  same 
time.” 

Personally,  I do  not  believe  in  the  Philippine  in- 
dependence bill.  I believe  it  will  not  help  but  hurt  the 
Philippines,  for  I think  that  their  best  interests  would 
have  been  served  by  working  toward  a dominion 
status. 

It  is  not  generally  realized,  but  the  Philippines  are 
unique.  They  are  the  only  Christian  Asiatic  people. 
Not  only  are  the  Philippines  Christian  but,  in  addi- 
tion, they  are  more  Western  in  their  ideas  than  any 
of  the  other  Asiatics.  The  Japanese  have  adopted 
perhaps  to  a greater  extent  the  mechanization  and 
outward  semblance  of  the  West,  but  the  Filipinos 
have  gone  further  in  that  their  concepts  of  life  are 
in  many  ways  far  closer  to  ours. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States  I con- 
sider the  bill  even  more  unsound.  By  its  provisions  it 
predicates  great  hardships  and  suffering  for  the 
island  people  which  most  probably  will  cause  internal 
dissensions  of  a major  type.  These  will  occur  while 
we  are  still  in  the  islands.  We  will,  therefore,  be  re- 
sponsible. We  have  committed  the  crowning  govern- 
mental atrocity  of  surrending  authority  and  retaining 
responsibility.  When  Congress  made  up  its  mind  that 
it  intended  to  grant  independence,  it  should  have 
taken  the  United  States  entirely  out  of  the  islands 
the  moment  the  Philippine  president  was  elected.  The 
trade  agreements  need  not  have  been  disturbed. 

So  much  for  the  Philippines.  The  situation  in 
Puerto  Rico  is,  if  anything,  more  complicated.  Owing 
to  the  naming  as  governor,  by  the  present  Demo- 
cratic administration,  of  a thoroughly  incompetent  in- 
dividual, whose  one  claim  to  recognition  was  political 
service  during  the  campaign,  a multitude  of  troubles 
arose.  He  lasted  but  a short  time.  An  excellent  man 
was  sent  later  to  take  his  place,  but  the  damage  had 
been  done.  Because  of  the  unrest  the  American  chief 
of  police,  a good  man,  acquainted  with  the  people  and 
their  ways,  was  assassinated  by  members  of  the  most 
radical  group  advocating  independence.  The  result  of 
this  was  the  introduction  in  Congress  of  a measure 
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giving  to  the  island  its  independence,  but  giving  it 
only  a few  years  to  readjust  itself  economically.  All 
those  who  had  been  asking  for  independence  at  once 
protested  this  bill,  and  in  the  recent  election  the 
group  considered  responsible  was  badly  defeated.  No 
immediate  solution  of  the  situation  seems  possible. 

From  the  strictly  material  standpoint  Puerto  Rico 
has  always  been  a liability  to  the  United  States  and 
will  continue  to  be  so.  To  begin  with,  as  Puerto 
Ricans  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  they  have 
free  access  to  our  country.  A great  many  of  them 
have  come  to  the  mainland.  Most  of  those  emigrating 
have  been  of  the  least  desirable  type  from  the  slums 
of  the  cities.  No  one  knows  definitely  just  what  the 
numbers  are,  but  it  has  been  estimated  that  in  New 
York  City  alone  there  are  between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred thousand. 

From  the  dollars  and  cents  aspect  the  balance  is 
equally  bad.  Under  the  unique  provisions  applying  to 
none  of  our  other  territories  or  the  states,  the  cus- 
toms duties  and  internal  revenue  taxes  are  retained 
by  Puerto  Rico.  These  have  amounted  to  a total  of 
$54,185,461.  In  addition,  neither  the  federal  income 
nor  inheritance  taxes  apply,  and  from  this  source  she 
has  had  probably  another  $100,000,000.  Not  only 
does  Puerto  Rico  contribute  nothing  to  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  the  federal  government  but,  in  addition, 
through  one  special  grant  or  another,  the  United 
States  gives  to  Puerto  Rico  more  than  three  million 
dollars  annually.  Moreover,  during  this  period  of 
economic  crisis  we  have  spent  or  committed  as  re- 
habilitation funds  between  thirty  and  forty  million 
dollars.  At  one  time  it  was  estimated  that  about  82 
per  cent  of  her  population  were  in  need  of  federal 
relief,  and  a large  percentage  are  now  receiving  it. 
In  addition,  the  balance  of  trade  is  uniformly  in  favor 
of  the  island.  What  is  more,  the  problem  grows 
worse,  not  better.  The  death  rate  has  dropped,  due 
to  our  strenuous  health  program  and  the  federal  aid. 
Not  so  the  birth  rate.  It  has  continued  to  maintain  a 
level  nearly  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  mainland. 
There  are  now,  in  spite  of  emigration,  1,800,000  in- 
habitants, about  double  what  there  were  when  the 
United  States  took  over  the  island.  That  means  there 
are  501  people  to  the  square  mile,  and  much  of  the 
territory  is  uninhabitable  rocky  hills. 

All  the  United  States  gets  out  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
represented  by  the  earnings  of  the  stock  of  the  com- 
paratively few  prosperous  American-owned  com- 
panies that  operate  there  and  by  the  goods  purchased 
in  our  markets.  Needless  to  say,  the  stockholders  of 
these  companies  represent  only  comparatively  few 
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people — not  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  people 
who  pay  the  bills. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  undoubtedly  a moral 
obligation  involved.  Cut  off  from  connection  with  the 
United  States,  subject  unquestionably  to  internal  dis- 
sensions, a large  portion  of  the  population  would  die 
of  disease,  starvation  and  civil  strife.  Their  condition 
is  bad  enough  now.  Without  the  protection  of  the 
tariff  and  the  money  contributed  directly  by  the 
United  States  it  would  be  desperate. 

There  is  still  another  complication.  Puerto  Rico  is 
neither  fish  nor  flesh  nor  fowl  nor  good  red  herring. 
Its  status  has  never  been  determined.  The  law 
through  which  we  assumed  possession  constituted  it 
an  organized  but  unincorporated  territory.  In  other 
words,  it  has  not  been  brought  within  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Just  what  this  means  no 
one  is  sure.  This  question  has  been  up  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  on  it  the  Supreme 
Court  made  a record.  There  were  five  separate 
opinions,  five  justices  in  three  opinions  concurring 
sufficiently  in  the  result  to  adjudge  the  matter.  I as- 
sume that  the  reason  for  this  vagueness  as  to  the 
status  of  Puerto  Rico  is  because  at  the  time  when  we 
received  the  island  from  Spain  we  did  not  know  our 
intentions  concerning  it,  and  we  did  not  wish  it 
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brought  under  our  Constitution,  .for  then  it  would  be 
legally  inalienable.  There  is  a difference  between  the 
legal  status  of  the  Philippines  and  Puerto  Rico.  In 
the  former  no  statutory  law  of  the  United  States 
was  applicable  unless  expressly  made  so.  In  Puerto 
Rico  this  is  reversed  and  all  United  States  laws  apply 
unless  locally  inapplicable. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  under 
the  second  Organic  Act  Puerto  Ricans  were  given 
citizenship  in  the  United  States,  and,  therefore,  the 
further  question  arises:  Can  the  United  States  Con- 
gress declare  a group  of  United  States  citizens  citizens 
no  longer  and  constitute  them  an  independent  nation? 
I would  assume  that  if  Puerto  Rico  were  granted  in- 
dependence, all  Puerto  Ricans  would  have  to  be  given 
the  option  either  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  new 
nation  or  retaining  their  citizenship  in  the  United 
States.  The  result  of  this  procedure  could  not  fail  to 
be  embarrassing,  as  we  would  have,  without  doubt,  a 
very  large  number  of  United  States  citizens  in  Puerto 
Rico  for  whose  welfare  we  would  be  responsible. 

To  summarize  the  whole  situation,  I think  it  would 
be  well  to  consider  whether  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  develop  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands in  such  fashion  as  to  benefit  both  them  and  the 
United  States. 
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This  could  be  possible  with  Puerto  Rico.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  future  of  the  United 
States  is  more  closely  linked  with  that  of  South 
America  than  with  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Puerto  Rico  could  form  the  connecting  link  between 
our  English-speaking  civilization  in  the  north  and  the 
Spanish-speaking  civilization  which  embraces  most 
of  the  countries  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  by  blood  and 
culture  Spanish  Americans,  they  could  be  woven  into 
the  general  scheme  as  interpreters  both  ways.  The 
university  could  be  developed  with  visiting  students 
and  professors  from  both  continents  until  it  approxi- 
mated a real  Pan-American  center  of  culture,  where 
Cervantes  and  Shakespeare,  so  to  speak,  sat  side  by 
side.  There  tropical  medicine  could  be  taught;  there 
courses  in  law  could  be  given,  explaining  the  relation- 
ship and  differences  between  our  law,  based  on  the 
common  law  of  England,  and  theirs,  based  on  the 
Roman  code.  We  could  well  utilize,  as  part  of  our 
diplomatic  and  consular  service  in  South  America, 
young  Puerto  Ricans  trained  in  the  United  States. 

As  far  as  the  Philippines  are  concerned,  mutual 
benefit  also  could  have  resulted.  They  could  have 
been  of  material  advantage  to  us,  for  they  are  an  ex- 
ceedingly wealthy  tropical  country  with  great  un- 
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developed  natural  resources.  Logically,  we  should 
have  been  able  to  act  in  a complementary  and  supple- 
mentary relationship,  they  taking  our  manufactured 
products  and  temperate  climate  produce  and  sending 
us  in  exchange  raw  material  and  tropical  products. 
Also  the  Philippines  have  undoubtedly  given  us  a 
position  in  Asia  which  we  will  forfeit  when  they  at- 
tain their  independence. 

The  question  now  arises:  Are  we,  as  a nation,  ca- 
pable of  realizing  the  results  I have  outlined  as 
benefits,  and,  therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
country  alone  can  it  be  said  that  these  possessions  are 
assets  to  us?  I am  sorry  to  say  that  I do  not  believe 
we  could  realize  those  objectives. 

To  begin  with,  I cannot  conceive  of  the  United 
States  having  a consistent,  long-range  colonial  policy. 
Being  a republic  and  being,  on  the  whole,  parochially 
minded,  we  will  tend  to  fit  our  policies  in  the  islands 
to  our  own  internal  political  opinions.  Island  policies 
will  be  judged  by  our  legislators  by  their  influence  on 
votes  in  the  United  States,  and  each  political  change 
of  administration  may  bring  a change  in  leadership 
and  policies.  We  will  persist,  too,  in  thinking  of  all 
peoples,  even  those  whose  ethnological,  social,  cul- 
tural and  environmental  background  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  in  terms  of  the  community  life 
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where  we  live.  The  Pennsylvanian  instinctively  feels 
that  what  is  good  for  the  town  of  Milford  should  be 
good  for  the  town  of  Mayagiiez  in  Puerto  Rico,  or 
the  town  of  Iloilo  in  the  Philippines. 

An  illustration  of  our  incompetency  is  the  fact  that 
we  had  until  recently  no  bureau  for  our  colonies  in 
Washington.  The  Philippines  were  always  under  the 
War  Department.  For  nine  years  Puerto  Rico  had  no 
rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot  and  dealt  with  all  de- 
partments. Alaska’s  record  was  even  more  hap- 
hazard. She  has  been  under  the  State,  War,  Treasury 
and  Navy  departments  and  was  finally  entrusted  to 
the  chief  clerk’s  office  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Hawaii’s  record  was  similar.  The  Virgin  Is- 
lands have,  in  the  brief  space  of  our  tenure,  been 
under  both  Navy  and  Interior  departments. 

The  so-called  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  in  the  War 
Department  had  under  it  only  the  Philippines,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  affairs  in  some  countries  where  we  had 
intervened  temporarily.  In  1934  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  changed  this  and  created  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  Division  of  Territories  and 
Island  Possessions,  in  which  were  placed  Puerto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  Alaska  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  This  is 
a step  in  the  right  direction,  but  taken  only  after  the 
Philippines,  which  are  about  four  times  as  large  as 
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all  the  others  combined,  had  been  given  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Furthermore,  though  we  have  had  these  insular 
possessions,  the  Philippines  and  Puerto  Rico,  for 
thirty-eight  years,  we  have  no  colonial  service.  Dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  our  occupancy  we  did  make  our 
selections  of  officials  irrespective  of  partisan  politics. 
We  also  appointed  men  with  previous  experience. 
With  the  election  of  President  Wilson  this  was 
changed.  He  appointed  as  governor  general  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  one  of  his  political  partisans  who 
had  had  no  training  to  qualify  him.  Since  then  all 
appointed  have  been  partisans  of  the  party  in  power. 
Most  of  these  have  had  no  previous  experience  in 
colonial  government  at  all.  Practically  none  of  them 
spoke  the  language  of  the  people  to  whom  they  went 
as  executive  officers.  The  wonder  is  not  that  we  have 
made  so  many  mistakes  but  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, we  have  not  made  more.  I think  in  large 
measure  the  credit  for  what  we  have  done  for  these 
people  should  rest  with  the  permanent  American  per- 
sonnel who  served  in  such  departments  as  education, 
sanitation,  etc.  These  have  been  devoted  administra- 
tors of  a high  order. 

It  is  idle  not  to  face  facts.  We  have  had  the  best 
of  intentions  toward  these  two  possessions.  We  have 
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done  a great  deal  for  them,  but  we  as  a nation  have 
not  profited  from  them  and  we  are  not,  because  of 
our  type  of  government,  fitted  to  carry  out  any  far- 
range  colonial  objective. 

Finally,  let  us  take  the  question  of  the  colonial 
possessions  of  the  great  nations  during  comparatively 
recent  years  and  attempt  to  add  up  the  score  and 
balance  the  ledger. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  discuss  the  territories  which 
have  been  largely  waste  spaces  and  have  been  peopled 
by  the  nationals  of  the  mother  countries,  such  as  our 
West  or  Canada.  These  almost  invariably  become 
either  an  integral  part  of  the  colonizing  nation  or  a 
closely  allied  country.  They  are  of  great  value. 

We  come  next  to  those  colonies  which  have  an 
indigenous  population.  Broadly  speaking,  I do  not 
think  there  can  be  any  question  but  that  these,  for  the 
most  part,  have  profited.  This  held  true  even  in 
ancient  times,  after  the  raids  of  extermination  had 
ceased.  Of  course  there  have  been  many  instances  of 
brutality,  cupidity  and  stupidity  by  the  conquerors, 
but,  in  the  by  and  large,  the  subject  nations  have 
benefitted.  To  begin  with,  in  all  logic,  as  a rule,  the 
conquering  nation  has  been  the  more  civilized,  cer- 
tainly the  more  virile.  During  the  period  of  its 
domination  it  has  brought  the  subject  people  into 
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contact  with  knowledge  they  did  hot  possess,  schooled 
them  or  vitalized  them.  Education,  sanitation,  public 
works  and  science  have  been  widely  disseminated. 
The  sentimentalists  will  urge  that  old  cultures  have 
been  destroyed.  That  may  be  so,  but  are  not  knowl- 
edge, health  and  comfort  better  for  a people  than 
squalor,  ignorance,  disease  and  a loincloth? 

So  much  for  the  standpoint  of  the  colonies.  Now 
let  us  add  up  the  figures  on  the  account  books  of  the 
colonizer. 

The  first  plea  that  was  urged  in  the  past,  and  is 
still  urged  today,  is  that  an  outlet  for  surplus  popula- 
tion is  necessary.  We  have  seen  how  false  this  is  by 
the  figures  which  show  an  almost  negligible  flow  of 
emigrants  to  such  colonies  as  those  of  which  we  are 
speaking  from  Germany,  France,  Italy,  England, 
Japan.  There  has  been  a large  emigration  from  all  of 
these  nations,  but  that  emigration  has  gone  to  foreign 
countries  or  dominions.  The  factor  that  seems  to 
have  influenced  it  most  is  opportunity.  Similarity  in 
climate  and  customs  has  also  played  a part.  Statistics 
show  that,  even  with  the  dominions  at  hand,  the 
great  emigration  from  England  of  the  last  century 
was  to  a foreign  country — the  United  States.  It  is 
fair  to  say,  therefore,  that  colonies  of  this  type  as  an 
outlet  for  surplus  population  are  an  exploded  theory. 
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Next  we  come  to  the  purely  material  aspect.  Have 
colonies  of  this  type  with  an  indigenous  population 
been  economic  assets  or  liabilities?  In  the  distant 
past,  when  an  inferior  but  wealthy  group  such  as  the 
Incas  was  conquered  and  despoiled,  the  mother  coun- 
try profited.  Here  it  was  simply  a case  of  the  lives 
and  money  spent  balanced  against  the  loot.  This 
phase,  however,  soon  passed,  and  for  our  purpose 
we  must  balance  the  mother  country’s  expenses 
against  trade  to  reach  a conclusion.  In  general,  I 
think,  we  will  find  the  profit  of  the  conqueror  very 
doubtful  indeed  when  the  country  is  composed  of  a 
large  foreign  indigenous  population.  As  far  as  I can 
judge  from  the  figures  I have  been  able  to  obtain, 
France  in  the  years  from  1929  to  1935  has  obtained 
about  20  per  cent  of  her  total  trade  from  her  posses- 
sions. This  is,  of  course,  a big  proportion.  But  look 
at  the  debit  side.  To  begin  with,  there  are  the  lives 
and  money  expended  in  the  conquests.  Then  there  are 
the  continual  wars  that  have  been  necessary  to  hold 
them.  To  these  must  be  added  the  continuing  ex- 
penses of  naval  and  military  establishments  main- 
tained to  protect  and  keep  them.  When  a true  balance 
has  been  struck,  I believe  France’s  colonies  will  show 
as  a doubtful  asset. 

With  Germany  the  situation  is  crystal  clear.  In  the 
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twenty  years  preceding  the  war  she  spent  1,022,000,- 
ooo  marks,  not  counting  contingent  expenses,  and  the 
total  trade  was  only  972,000,000  marks. 

Italy  has  spent  infinitely  more  than  she  has 
realized,  as  has  Japan  to  date.  The  latter,  however, 
is  figuring  on  a long-range  policy  of  Asiatic  domina- 
tion for  her  rewards. 

Great  Britain’s  figures  certainly  show  this  general 
trend  also.  In  1894  her  trade  with  countries  under 
the  British  flag  was  divided  as  follows:  49  per  cent 
was  with  the  dominions;  51  per  cent  was  with  India, 
Burma,  Ceylon,  and  other  possessions.  Forty  years 
later,  in  1934,  59.9  per  cent  was  with  the  dominions 
and  40.1  per  cent  with  India,  Ceylon,  Burma  and 
other  possessions. 

It  may  be  argued  that  different  fortuitous  circum- 
stances were  responsible,  such  as  what  occurred  with 
cotton  cloth,  but  the  figures  remain.  We,  therefore, 
have  the  possessions  that  are  not  in  the  dominion 
status  playing  an  increasingly  smaller  part  in  British 
trade.  By  the  same  token  it  is  they  that  have  cost,  and 
are  costing,  the  most,  directly  and  indirectly.  It  would 
seem  a reasonable  conclusion  that  their  material 
worth  to  England  is  questionable. 

I believe,  because  of  these  facts,  that  the  average 
nation,  particularly  in  modern  times,  has  got  but  little 
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out  of  such  colonial  possessions,  and  that  the  material 
cost  in  many  instances  has  far  outweighed  the  profit 
from  trade.  The  only  permanent  gain  that  countries 
have  shown  so  far  is  where  territory  which  they  ac- 
quire is  populated  with  their  own  nationals  and  either 
absorbed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  mother  country 
or  given  a dominion  status.  Farsighted  colonial 
policies  of  the  future  may  possibly  contain  a still- 
further  objective — namely,  the  organization  of  a dis- 
similar people  on  a dominion  status.  This  may  be  the 
ultimate  answer  to  many  of  the  vexatious  problems 
that  confront  the  world  today. 
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